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ABSTRACT 
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discusses interactions among the qualities and concerns of beginning 
teachers, demands of their work, and other environments which 
influence them. Chapter 2 includes some considerations to be made 
before teaching begins. Chapter 3 focuses on creating mentor, peer, 
and other developmental relationships during an initial period of 
teaching. Chapter 4 tells how to provide other support activities 
during the initial period of teaching. Chaptt>r 5 focuses on making 
decisions on certification, licensing, and c >ntinued employment. 
Chapter 5 describes activities and characteristics that foster 
continuous school improvement. Chapter 7 includes notes on planning, 
evaluating, and financing in relation to professional development 
programs for beginning" teachers. Seven pages of references and eight 
appendixes containing forms and resources for professional 
development programs conclude the volume. (JD) 
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Preface to Series 



Beginning with the release of "A Nation At Risk** in 1983, and continuing most recently 
with (he "Time for Results' report issued by the National Governors Association, the 
current push for educational reform has captured and held the attention of policy- 
makers, legislators, professional associations, researchers, public school personnel, and 
perhaps most importantly, the general public. 

Differing from prior "reform" movements, the current debate reflects far-reaching and 
deeply held concerns about the current status and future viability of Americans 
experiment with universal public education. Issues ranging from school organization 
and performance/graduation standards for students, to opportunities for choice of 
schooling and allocation of resources, have formed the content of dozens of reports and 
hundreds of often contradictory recommendations for change. 

However, the most far-reaching, intense and persistent aspect of the reform debate has 
focused on the professional competence and performance of the nation's more than two 
million elementary and secondary school teachers. Central to this focus on teacher 
competence has been wide-ranging discussion, comment and criticism of current 
strategies for professional development at the preservice, induction and inservice levels. 

The debate has been both jroad-bascd, and at times inconsistent. Advocates alternately 
have proposed increased and mandated inservice programs to improve the skills of 
current teachers, new strategies to help beginning teachers adjust to the demands of the 
classroom, as well as recommendations to remedy both real and/or perceived 
inadequacies of the students who enter teacher education programs, the educational 
experiences to which they are exposed, and the standards which govern their 
graduation, certification, and eventual placement in schools. 



In addition^ there has been at least as much debate on how to achieve the overall goals 
of improved preservice preparation and continuing professional development, as there 
has been about what those goals should be* 

In response to the priority accorded these diverse, yet interrelated issues, especially in 
policy-making and legislative arenas, NCREL has sponsored an ongoing series of 
activities designed to develop information resources and encourage related research in 
these areas. 

The initial focus revolved around helping to more carefully define and examine the 
key issues related to the general topics of professional preparation and development. 
Based on that initial exploration of the issues, a number of related activities evolved. 

First was development of a framework and typology for analyzing professional 
development programs for currently employed teachers and administrators. That 
organizing structure was then used as the basis for a pilot effort in Minnesota and 
Ohio to identify distinctive, or "exemplary" programs that might serve as "models" for 
other local districts. 

Concurrently, an effort to address the issue of preservice education for teachers was 
initiated, including a series of case studies of 'distinctive'' programs, as well as 
development of a guide for institutional self -assessment of preservice programs, initial 
planning for a regional database on reform efforts in teacher education, and proposals 
for sponsoring consortia of institutions involved in preservice and induction level 
programs. 




Additional products to be published as a part of this series include, a planning guide to 
human lesource development in educational settings, a review and synthesis of selected 
literature on strategies for collaboration in professional development and induction 
programs for beginning teachers, and various other occassional papers on related topics. 

Many people have contributed to NCR£L*s efforts in this area ranging from State 
Departments of Education, contributed staff from institutions of higher education, 
local district administrators and school staff. Special credit however is due to Drs. 
Kenneth Howey and Nancy Zimpher of Ohio State University who were instrumental 
in developing the framework and typology for looking at professional development 
inservice programs, and assuming leadership in our examination of preservice programs; 
Dwight Linduloom and Mary Lillesvie (Minnesota Department of Education); and 
Nancy Eberhart (Ohio Department of Education) for their support of the pilot project 
to identify exemplary staff development programs in local districts in those two states. 

NCREL is proud to publish this series of products. 



Jane H. Arcnds, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 

Judson Hixson 

Director, R&D Resource Development 
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Introduction 



There is a growing concern in legislatures, state education agencies, and elsewhere 
about the loss of valuable human resources as a result, in part, of failing to provide 
appropriate and adequate help to beginning teachers. Schlcchty and Vance (Huling- 
Austin, 1987) estimate that nationally approximately IS percent of new teachers Iclvc 
after their first year of teaching, as compared to an overall teacher turnover rate of 6 
percent. Another 15 percent leave after their second year and an additional 10 percent 
after the third year. The turnover rate does not level out to the overall rate of 6 
percent until the fifth or sixth year. Furthermore, those who are the most academically 
talented tend to leave in greater numbers. 

Success in teaching depends greatly on the qualities of individuals — their capabilities 
and their motivations. But success in teaching also depends substantially or the 
possibilities offered by legislation, state education agencieii, teacher organizations, 
teacher preparation institutions, school districts, and schools (Kanter, 1987). 

We believe beginning teachers must accept increasing responsibility for their personal 
and professional development. But somehow we must inspire and enable every teacher 
to always be a student of teaching to aiways be a learner. 

This monograph is a resource for planning, implementing, and evaluating programs for 
the professional development of beginning teachers. We hope that it will be useful to 
policy makers, school administrators, teachers, teacher educators, and others, including 
individuals entering the profession for the first time. 

The policy and program elements we present here go beyond what generally would be 
.onsidered professional development programs for beginning teachers although that is 
our major emphasis. The broader focus grew out of our experiences in working with 
beginning teachers and with other educators, and from our experiences outside formal 
education. 



Our early activities to help teachers make a more effective beginning in the profession 
were modest in scope. We concentrated on creating arrangements for orientation to 
assignments, schools, school districts, and communities; on coordinating professional and 
personal support by mentors and peers; and on orchestrating a series of workshops for 
teachers during their first year. 

Our goals, however, were much more ambitious. We wanted to strengthen the new 
teacher's grasp of subject matter, increase professional knowledge and add to teaching 
skills; promote professional and personal well being; increase the likelihood of retaining 
a greater percentage of promising teachers in the profess'on; and build skills and 
commitment for continuing professional growth. 

In the beginning we focused only on beginning teachers. It soon became apparent that 
what Goodlad (1975) called the "interrelatedness of things, people, and institutions" 
posed problems that would make maintaining this focus improbable; yet it also offered 
opportunities that might strengthen what we were trying to achieve. 

Most beginning teachers with whom we have worked were competent in basic skills, 
subject matter knowledge, professional understanding, and teaching skills. They seemed 
to have the kinds of dispositions desired in good teachers, although a few of them were 
lacking in ^iome of these characteristics. 

We have worked with beginning teachers who were doing a remarkable job despite 
being assigned to students who were difficult, despite a heavy teaching load, or despite 
subjects or grade levels which were not their primary interests or greatest strengths. 
Other beginning teachers were doing less well in such circumstances. 

In our conversations with beginning teachers we heard their concerns about what they 
perceived to be difficulties with some school policies and practices and their occasional 
questions about decisions by administrators. We heard doubts expressed by some about 
whether they could keep up the demanding pace of teaching for very many years. 
Often they compared the beginning and potential earnings of teachers with those of 
their acquaintances in other fields. Our response often was to the effect that these 
things were "beyond control." Perhaps they are not. 



In response to these experiences, we found ourselves expanding our focus beyond 
program activities for beginning teachers* We began talking with teacher educators, 
experienced teachers^ and school administrators about programs for beginning teachers 
in the contexts of school improvement and of improving initial preparation of teachers. 

The growing realization we experienced was of the connections among initial teacher 
preparation, programs for beginning teachers, inservice education, and school 
improvement. The limitation of working on one of these dimensions in isolation 
became increasingly apparent. 

Experienced teachers told us of their personal and professional growth through 
providing information and support for beginning teachers; this led us to think more 
systematically about the interests of individuals who have been in the profession for a 
while, and the benefits of linking programs for beginning teachers with an overall 
program of teacher development. What we heard from experienced teachers is one basis 
for what we propose about mentors and other developmental relationships. 

Our experiences with beginning teachers, with local and state voluntary associations, 
and our work elsewhere in education have made clear to us the power of established 
interests. It is far easier to mobilize the energy and efforts of individuals and 
organizations when they see they have an interest. 

Professional development programs for beginning teachers often are aimed at goals for 
the benefit of beginning teachers — in order to smooth their transition into the 
profession and to help them gain a sense of personal and professional satisfaction. Bur 
progress toward personal and professional goals for new teachers also better serves 
students, communities, schools, local school districts, teacher preparation institutions, 
state education agencies, teacher organizations, experienced teachers, and the profession 
at large. 

The problems of beginning teachers, as perceived by themselves and others, are various. 
They may be thought of as information problems, as psychological adjustment problems, 
as subject matter knowledge problems, as pedagogical knowledge problems, or as 
teaching skills problems. Some might suggest the problems are those of licensing, 
assessment, or quality-control. 
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Program activities for bcginaing teachers usually arc directed toward helping them 
function effectively within the existing character of schools and the profession. Those 
who have tried to introduce new methods or ways of thinking to experienced educators 
know the force of institutional expectations and practices. The structural elements in 
schooling and in the profession are very influential; often they hinder rather than help 
the achievement of some goals for beginning teachers, such as retaining in the 
profession more of those with promise (Huiing- Austin, 1986)* 

Sometimes difficulties experienced by beginning teachers are blamed on the nature and 
quality of initial teacher preparation. Effective working relationships between colleges 
and universities which provide the initial preparation for teachers and the school 
districts which employ them is frequently lacking. Thus the problem of beginning 
teachers might be perceived in other ways — as a problem with the structure of schools 
or the profession or as a problem with initial teacher preparation. 

Needs associated with beginning teachers are, in fart, all of these problems. The 
tendency to respond to them as if they were a series of isolated and separate 
circumstances ignores the shared interests which many indj^viduals and institutions have 
in the outcomes of programs for beginning teachers. 

Typically, ad hoc efforts - tasK groups, commissions, etc, - and relatively enduring 
structures are organized to respond to problems or to work toward goals relating to 
beginning teachers as if the problems and goals were unrelated* Those conducting such 
efforts generally come face to face with what was known in the beginning — ^hat all 
these circumstances are connected. A frequent conclusion is that someone ought to do 
something about that problem there or respond to this need here. 

Our experiences in working with beginning teachers and our knowledge of efforts of 
others have prompted us to encourage fundamental change in the way we think about 
needs, goals, objectives, and activities for beginning teachers. We approached our early 
work with beginning teachers with what might be called an additive model; for 
example, we added a series of seminars to the program for beginning teachers on topics 
they identified as priority concerns. 
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I, 5OO0 becme apparent tha, the seminars t«ded to b« viewed by the new teacher, a, 
another -.ssignmenf they had to fulfill. A. a coa*:quence. we subsequently worked 
toward an adaptive model seeking ways to include more «:hool-relatcd activ.t.es mto 
seminar sessions. These included observations, visitations, and an increasingly 
prominent role for mentors. 

A cocp^rativc approach to planning, implementing, and evaluating programs for 
beginning teachers emerged from these early experiences. The cooperative model 
;nvolves the beginning teacher, experienced teachers, administrators and other 
supervisory personnel, college and university faculty, representatives from the teacher 
organization, and individuals from the state education agency. All of them must give 
attention to strengthening initial teacher preparation, overall teacher development, and 
school improvement. 

We have prepared this document to encourage those with responsibilities in this area is. 
lifjOsi with recognition of the interrelatedness of things and to work toward 
comprehensiveness in policy and in practice. 

We believe that a move toward comprehensiveness might be made through examinations 
of various goals or needs - certification, licensure, initial teacher preparation, 
programs for beginning teachers, or the improvement of schools. What is essential, we 
believe, is to search for fundamentally different outcomes, not simply an improvement 
in one outcome. We further believe a key strategy is to make sure that everyone who 
can contribute to these efforts recognizes his/her own interest in achieving a broader 
set of outcomes, and to enlist everyone's energies and talents in working toward them. 

It our contention that more progress toward goals for beginning teachers can be made 
if it is not assumed that the only participant is the beginning teacher who arrive? at 
the personnel office seeking a job. or that the existing state of affairs in schoc'.. s 
immutable. We suggest that high levels of interest in professional development 
programs for beginning teachers leads to an opportunity for simultaneous improvement 
of initial teacher preparation, inservice education, and schooling. 
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Our conversations with individuals at every level of education and in every type of 
institution reflect a sense that some broader goal of enhancing the status and image of 
the profession might be linked to programs for beginning teachers. We believe a 
promising way to contribute toward this ecd is to respond to "interrelatcdness." 

This monograph has been prepared with this perspective. We describe approaches to 
linking goals and activities for beginning teachers to goals and activities for other 
individuals, organizations, and institutions. 

Information about beginning teachers and the worlds in which they live and work is 
presented in Chapter I. Increased understanding about interactions among the qualities 
and concerns of beginning teachers, demands of their work, and other environments 
w^ich influence them is crucial in shaping policies and programs to strengthen personal 
and professional effectiveness. Chapter II includes some considerations before teaching 
begins. 

Chapter III focuses on creating mentor, peer, and other developmental relationships 
during an initial period of teaching. Chapter IV tells how to provide other support 
activities during an initial period of teaching. Making decisions on certification, 
licensing, and continued employment is the subject of Chapter V, 

Chapter VI describes activities and characteristics that foster continuous school 
improvement. Chapter VII includes notes on planning, evaluating, and financing as 
they relate to professional development programs for beginning teachers. 

There is no clear consensus regarding eithe. policies or programs for beginning 
teachers. Different circumstances argue for different approaches. We offer some 
directions and ideas that we believe are important and rromising. In the Appendix, we 
have included examples of dealing with some planning and programming tasks. 

We suggest that searching for answers must include the broad involvement of 
individuals from institutiona and organizations interested in and responsible for the 
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success of beginning teachers; this is the best approach to insuring the availibiiity of 
wisdom and skills. Furthermore, these individuals and the institutions and 
organizations they represent must become involved for the long term. 

While we encourage comprehensive and interrelated efforts toward multiple goals of 
individuals and institutions, we have concentrated in this monograph on goals and 
activities that relate primarily to beginning teachers. We have raised questions, 
proposed an idea here and there, and cited some sources re :ing to other elements in a 
comprehensive r "^enda for improving teacher education, inservice education, and 
schooling. Our focus, however, has been on professional development programs for 
beginning teachers. 

We believe the approach we envision will help demonstrate the value of investing 
resources in beginning teachers, foster the undertaking of new initiatives, advance the 
exchange of successful program ideas, clarify aims and accomplishments relating to 
beginning teachers for policy makers, and motivate those involved in work with 
beginning teachers to sustain a commitment to inventive and to insure effectiveness. 

Some Notes on Terminology 

We have made a distinction between the words "certification" and "licensure." 
"Certification'' refers to the process of confirming that qualifications to teach have 
been met, and ''licensure'' is the granting by a state agency of permission to practice 
(N.E.A. Outlines Views, 1987). 

We have used ^assessment" when we refer to collecting data to use in making judgments 
about the qualities or capabilities of individuals. We generally have used "evaluation** 
when referring to the process of making judgments or reaching conclusions and in 
describing an overall process of collecting information and making judgments. 

Acknowle4f,ements 

This document was produced during a period of increasing interest in teacher 
education and in the role of teachers in education. At jeast two national reports have 
advocated arrangements that would alter traditional roles of teachers. 



The Holmes Group in Tomorrow's Teachers (1986) has recommended that scliool 
faculties be composed of three types of teachers. One type — career professional -- 
would supervise other teachers, develop curricula and materials, and have substantial 
influence over decisions in the school. A second type ~ professional teachers ~ would 
be experts in classroom instruction. These teachers would work with relatively high 
degrees of autonomy, 8nd would play significant roles in curriculum development. A 
third type of teacher in the Holmes configuration ititructors would be less 
experienced teachers needing supervision and help as they work »o achieve professional 
teache;- status. 

A report by the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared: 
Teachers for the 21st Century. (1986) has urged that "Lead Teachers," teachers who are 
fully professional, be given support services other professionals expect and have. These 
lead teachers would be assisted by teachers and others with less skill and training. 
Lead teachers, the Carnegie Forum has proposed, woiild be expected to help the school 
in its quest for quality. 

Prior to and during release of national reports relating to teaching and to education, 
there has been a steady flow of reports from research and practice specifically on 
beginning teachers. We have drawn upon the writings of Brooks (1987), Griffin (1983 
& 1984), Hall (1982), Heck &. Williams (1984), Howey (1979), Huling-Austin (1985, 1986, 
& 1987), Lortie (1975), McDonald and Eliaz (1983), Ryan (1980 & 1986). Schlechty 
(1985), Wise and Hammond-Darling (1987), and many others who have contributed to 
understanding beginning teachers and who have reviewed the extensive body of 
research in the field. ERIC Digests (1986) have been especially helpful. Schon's ideas 
(1982 & 1987) have influenced our thinking about professional educators and their 
preparations in many ways. 

Our work on the monograph has been guided by Griffin's (1985) stress on the value of 
"knowledge that emerges out of collective understandings of the craft — out of 
practices that work . . .* (p. 44) as well as appropriate scientific sources in designing 
programs to help new teachers become proficient. We also have drawn on our 
experiences in designing, implementing, and evaluating programs for beginning 
teachers, on conversations with many others about their experiences with beginnning 
teachers, and on numerous published and unpublished reports of thoughtful practice. 
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In addition, we have been guided by Griffin's (1985) notion that programs for 
beginning teachers should ^'include attention to values and beliefs about what good 
teaching is.** (p. 44). We have a strong sense that those involved in establishing policies 
and professional development opportunities for beginning teachers must do so in a 
context that will help forge a broader base of shared interests and beliefs relating to 
education, to schooling, and to the profession of teaching. 

Our perspectives on a comprehensive approach and about the power of conversation in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating programs for beginning teachers have come 
from discussions with David Mathews, President of the Kettering Foundation, from 
John Goodlad^s work over the past two decades, and a study of educational change 
(1975), his study of schooling (1984), and his more recrnt efforts relating to The 
National Network for Educational Renewal (Staff, 1986 & 1987). We have adapted 
miterials relating to inservice training prepared for the Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities, Inc. (I/D/E/A) to suggest effective improvement efforts in 
colleges, universities, and schools. 

James Ricks, Director of Wright State University's Center for Professional Services, 
offered us opportunities to expand our experiences with beginning teachers and the 
invitation and encouragement to prepare this monograph. Steve Gordon of the Ohio 
Department of Education's Division of Inservice Education provided numerous resource 
documents for our use. He also read the manuscript we prepared and gave us helpful 
suggestions. 

Ruth King and James Dillehay, our colleagues at Wright State Uuiversity, and Nancy 
Zimphcr of The Ohio State University, also offered critical comments on the 
manuscript. Charlotte Maurer Provided valuable editorial assistance. Joyce Boitnott 
typed the manuscript more times than we would tike to admit. 

It is impossible to name the many hundreds of individuals in schools and school 
districts who contributed to our learning about beginning teachers. We arc deeply 
appreciative of the insights they shared with us. 
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Beginning Teachers and Tiieir Worids 



Begiacing teachers and programs for their professional development have been defined 
in various ways. The term "beginning teacher" generally refers to teachers entering the 
profession for the first time. It is apparent, however, that the worlds of beginning 
teachers as we have described them also are experienced by some other teachers- In the 
planning of professional development programs for beginning teachers, we recommend 
that consideration be given to ways in which such programs might serve experienced 
teachers new to a school, school district, and/or state; those with a new certificate or 
less than a standard license; teachers on probationary status; and substitute teachers. 

Our recommendations come from working with programs for beginning teachers that 
included experienced teachers assigned for the first time in a new area. These 
individuals reported substantial appreciation for the insights and skill development the 
experiences provided them. 

We have found it unreasonable to identify points of demarcation of professional 
development of beginning teachers into one, two, or three years. There arc stages 
beginning teachers go through, but they are not experienced at the same time by all. 

We are convinced that generalizations reported from studies following the practice of 
describing only central tendencies "fail to illuminate diversity of . . . experiences among 
beginning teachers" (Zeichncr & Tabachnick, 1985, p 19). As a consequence, we believe 
enabling each beginning teacher to progress and achieve successfully and efficiently 
requires recognition of, and response to, individual differences. We believe it is 
important in planning, implementing, and evaluating professional development of 
beginning teachers to account for diversity in all aspects of beginning teachers and 
their professional development. 

Descriptions of school settings often conjure up images of monolithic cultures which 
shape everything and everyone who enter them into a particular mold, but many 
schools allo'.v diversity (Zeichner and Tabachnick, 1985). Also, while school settings 
influence and control behavior of beginning teachers, the influence is not all one way. 
Teachers can influence the culture of the school through their enthusiasm, new ideas, 
and high levels of energy. 




Beginning teaching experiences frequently are characterized as being filled with 
trauma, but this is not true of all. And not ail beginning teachers lose the idealism 
with which they entered teaching. 

We find it useful to think of beginning teachers as individuals who have received a 
license that states they are qualified to teach and have accepted a job. At that point a 
person has made a beginning in the profession of teaching. How long and how 
successful that career will be and how well the person will perform depends upon 
decisions and actions by several institutions and individuals — the teacher preparation 
institution, the state education agency, the employing school district^ the school, the 
teacher organization, the beginning teacher's colleagues, family and friends, and 
students. How the beginning teacher responds to opportunities provided also will 
influence the course and length of the career. 

We believe increased understanding of relationships between beginning teachers and the 
nature of the schools in which they work ^iU provide important insights into ways to 
help strengthen effectiveness of new teachers. Consideration of these relationships, 
however, brings on a sense of overwhelming complexity. 

Carrier (1981) uses a modification of Lewin's model of interaction to explain that a 
t';achcr*s behavior or development is a function of the person, the environment, and the 
task in which the teacher engages, or B - (f) P, E, T. Greenfield (1985), in applying a 
variation of the Lewin formulatioo to school principals, observed that a principal's 
effectiveness will be primarily a function of the degree of fit between his/her personal 
qualities and demands of the work situation. The better the fit, the more likely a 
person will be successful. 

But differences among individuals, whether or not they are new teachers, and the 
variability of schools in which they work are enormous. Beginning teachers vary in 
basic skills, in their subject matter and professional knowledge, in their ability to apply 
pedagogical knowledge in teaching, and in levels of self-confidence and expectations of 
successful achievement. Beginning teachers, obviously, work at different grade levels, 
from elementary to secondary schools, in diverse subjects, and with students of normal 
abilities as well as those in special education. 
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Schools, like other social institutions, are places where expectations and ways of 
individual and group behaviors are shaped and rewarded, and, as a consequence, 
strengthened or weakened. Ooodlad (1973) says, ''Nothing of any importance < . . enters 
the school to become a permanent part of it and remains there in its original form." (p. 
59). 

Goodlad notes that schools set limits on what teachers may and may not do. Beginning 
teachers soon learn how rewards and sanctions &re applied and what is expected of 
thenL 

The extent to which all beginning teachers conform to conventional wisdom, however, 
aUo varies (Zeichner and Tabachnick, 1985). And, as we noted in the introduction, 
some^^^ginning teachers bring compelling and different ideas to school settings and 
help stimulate new thinking and activities. 

Within the context of institutional influence on those who spend time in schools, there 
are varied circumstances of special significance. Not all schools are unitary cultures. 
Some work settings are characterized by multiple and frequently conflicting standards 
of what Greenfield calls ""goodness" (1985). Some school cultures are very strong and 
homogeneous, while others are often contradictory, reflecting a diverse collection of 
professional beliefs and practices (Zeichner and Tabachnick, 1985). In all types of 
settings, however, the everyday life for beginning teachers comprises a social order to 
be negotiated; a complex set of professional, organizational, cultural, and environmental 
constraints and opportunities (Greenfield, 1985). 

In school settings where there are conflicting standards of goodness, effective 
negotiation among contradictory beliefs and practices depends upon the ability of the 
beginning teacher to make judgments about standards of good practice (Greenfield, 
1985). There is a significant message here for those doing initial teacher preparation. 

The extent to which beginning teachers will be influenced by implicit and explicit 
control mechanisms while they are in the isolation of their respective classrooms, and 
the extent to which their teaching practices come primarily from models of teaching 
internalized through their lifetime as a student, seem problematic (Zeichner and 
Tabachnick, 1985). Beginning teachers also will vary in the extent to which they 
acquiesce to pressures to conform. 
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Pl«ce« of Teachiag 



In addition to the subtle but powerful influences of expectations and rewards, there are 
some explicit control elements in teaching that influence what teachers can and cannot 
do. Zeichner and Tabachnick (1985) have named the following factors: 

- First there arc the direct controls of supervision and monitoring which, if 
they exist, tend to bring about compliance with expectations of the 
schools. 

- Second, behaviors of beginning teachers are influenced through rules and 
regulations laid out in curriculum guides, teacher handbooks, and other 
documents that specify what and how to teach and ways to manage pupil 
behavior. 

- Third, beginning teachers* behaviors^ are controlled through time 
schedules, performance-based curriculum and materials, and the 
availability of resources. 

Zeichner and Tabachnick (1985) suggest that close monitoring and supervision to 
influence teacher behavior is not very prevalent. Further, they suggest that policies, 
rules, and regulations on what and how to teach and on ways to manage pupil behavior 
can be ignored in the day-to-day operation of classrooms. Time schedules and 
performance-based curricula do not present unreasonable pressures on the behavior of 
beginning teachers. 

A major factor that influences the satisfaction and success of beginners, is the nature 
of assignments. Generally, teachers with the most experience request and receive the 
most attractive assignments. It is t>c beginning teacher who is most likely to end up 
working with students of low ability or with those who are unmotivated and disruptive. 
The new teacher may have numerous class preparations, may have to float from 
classroom to classroom, may be assigned out of his or her area of expertise, and may be 
given responsibility for time-consuming extracurricular activities (Huling-Austin, 1987). 

Teachers typically work in isolation with limited opportunity for collaborating and 
learning from one another. The visible functions of teaching involve interactions with 
students. Planning for teaching and decision-making involved in working with students 
are less visible to a supervisor and tend to receive less attention in making judgments 
about teachers, identifying the kinds of help that might be provided, or making 
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assessments of the teacher's capabilities. la addition, the non-teaching demands of 
meetings and all that goes with the functioning of a school tend to receive less 
attention than they deserve. 

Griffin (cited in Burch, 1986) has summarized these additional features of work 
situations relating to beginning teachers; 

1. There is a widespread assumption that all teachers are much the same - 
they work, they think, and act in the same way. 

2. Teachers are isolated from one another with limited opportunity for 
interactions. 

3. Schools are hierarchial organizations, organized to get the job done by 
the workers (teachers) and, as such, they are confining entities. 

4. Teachers are under increasing pressure for accountability. 

5. Schools are characterized by goal ambiguity. 

6. Teaching is the management of uncertainty — the environment is 
uncertain, yet accountability is built on the assumption of certainty, 

7. Schools are built for children, not adults. There generally are few 
amenities to make schools hospitable places for adults which lend a sense 
of dignity to teaching as a ''grown-up'' activity. 



Concerns of Beginning Teachers 

Beginning teachers a^e likely to worry about being in charge of a class, of losing 
control of the classroom, of over and underestimating student, and about being 
evaluated ( ERIC Digest. 1986). The condition of not knowing is common to them no 
matter how e^itensive their initial preparation. They are confronted with a wide range 
of relationships which they will experience for the first time — new colleagues, new 
supervisors, and new students (Corcoran, 1981). 

Common areas of concern include planning and organization, evaluation of student 
work, motivation of students, and adjustment to the teaching environment (Johnston 8c 
Ryan, cited in Huiing-Austin, 1987). Other areas of concern include classrucm 
management and dealing with parents (Barnes and Huling-Austin, in Huling-Austin, 
1987). 
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Veenman (1984) has summarized results of more than 90 studies conducted over the 
past two decades in several countries into problems beginning teachers perceive in their 
early years of teaching. The 24 most frequently perceived problems follow: 



1. 


Classroom discipline 


13. 


Awareness of school 






policies and rules 


2. 


Motivating students 




Determining learning level 
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3. 


Dealina with individuals 








15. 


Knowledge of subject matter 


4 


AQ^<2%in0 stiid^nt^* work 








16. 


Burden of clerical work 


5 


Relations with Dflrents 










17. 


Relations with principals/ 


6 


Orff9.ni7fl tinn of rlas^ work 




administrators 


7 


TfiQitrririfint mntfirtfll^ And 


18. 


Inadeauate school CQuioment 




Qii nnl i^Q 








19. 


Dealing with slow learners 




r^^nlino With nrohlpm^ of 




Denlina with students of 
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different cultures and 


9. 


Heavy teaching load 




deprived backgrounds 




resulting in insufficient 








preparation time 


21. 


Effective use of textbooks 








and curriculum guides 


10. 


Relations with colleagues 










22. 


Lack of spare time 


IL 


Planning of lessons 








and school days 


23. 


Inadequate guidance 








and support 


12. 


Effective use of different 








teaching methods 


24. 


Large class size 



Some beginning teachers also experience the feeling that any request for assistance may 
be interpreted as a sign of incompetence (Galvcz-Hjornevik, cited in Huffman, 1986). 
Beginning teachers also have concerns about the possibility of failure, ways to measure 
their progress, their perception of themselves as a teacher, and their personal career 
plans. 

Our observations and the experience of others show that major concerns of beginning 
teachers do not remain the same throughout their first period of teaching, nor are they 
the same for all individuals or groups. Fuller (1969) has noted that early concerns of 
beginning teachers focus on their adequacy in terms of subject matter and teaching 
capabilities, finding a place in the structure of the school, and understanding 
expectations of principals, other supervisors, and parents* Later, concerns tend to shift 
to pupils and their learning and ways to facilitate this process. 



But different stages of concern represent only one dimension of progression in the 
professional life of beginning teachers* They enter their careers at all stages of ego and 
cognitive development At each stage their needs are different, with varying degrees of 
support and challenge necessary to move on to higher stages of development. Teachers 
who have reached higher developmental stages demonstrate greater complexity and 
commitment (Youn^, 1978; Witherall and Erickson, 1978; Sprinthall, 1979). 

Theories of adult development encourage a holistic view of the beginning teacher. An 
environment which encourages personal and professional growth will support and 
challenge in a variety of wholesome directions, prescribing neither limits nor 
boundaries but making it easier for each individual to grow. 

The fundamental fact to take into account about beginning teachers is variability. 
Dropkin and Taylor (1963) point out that the extent of difficulty beginning teachers 
have with elements on any list of concerns will vary from teacher to teacher. In 
addition, the extent and nature of concerns will vary between urban and non-urban 
settings. 

While acknowledging evidence about the vulnerability of beginning teachers, Zeichner 
and Tabachnick (198S) also note that some demonstrate a resilience and firmness under 
pressures to change. While some uttitudes beginning teachers have at the end of student 
teaching may be abandoned by the end of their first year on the job, there also is 
research which demonstrates a great deal of stability between student teaching and the 
end of the first year. Zeichner and Tabachnick (1985) also cite studies which call into 
question the condition of reality shock for everyone. 

Why Beginning Teachers Fail 

Inexperience accounts for most of the problems new teachers experience ( EI^IC Piffgs^ 
1986). Generally, initial teacher preparation does not provide experiences in surviving 
a series of instructional failures, class boredom, or feelings of isolation and entrapment 
in teaching forever. Initial teaching preparation typically does not enable individuals 
in training to experience the non-teaching demands of meetings, paper work, 
supervision of extra 'ilass activities and student-parent conferences. 
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Beginning teachers are at the most vulnerable state in the profession (Hoffman, 
Edward, O'Neal, Barnes & Paulisscn, 1985). Though not the same for each individual, 
beginning teaching is characterized as a period of stress, anxiety, frustration, and 
isolation (Huffman and Leak, 1986). Beginning teachers also must learn to accommodate 
their personal and professional life styles, deal with the enormous time and energy 
demands of their teaching responsibilities, handle the feeling of being on the low end 
of the totem pole, and endure a general sense of poweriessness (Griffin, 1985). 

There is evidence that what happens early in the classroom of the beginning teacher 
sets the stage for the entire year (Emmer, Everston and Anderson, 1980). Many 
probationary teachers end their first year of teaching feeling undervalued and 
despondent, even though they have completed their first year successfully (Dorner, 
1979). 

Some bcginnin*^ teachers feel that they get limited support, and for the most part they 
see themselves as working things out pretty much on their own (Arends, 1983). Further, 
beginning teachers express a sense that learning opportunities available to them do not 
address the problems they are experiencing in the classroom. 

Some Promising Ways to Respond 

Arends (1983) has observed that the "sheer amount of time devoted to deliberate, 
professionally related learning by beginning teachers is remarkable."* (p. 241). The types 
of activities which receive the most favorable reii^ponse by beginning teachers include 
highly individualized technical assistance, observations of other teachers, and very 
practical work to solve particular problems and develop classroom materials in clinics 
and workshops. 

Contrary to what might be expected, Arends (1983) reports finding that the further 
away from the teacher's place of work the support activities were, the more satisfied 
teachers were with them, and the more applicable to their teaching they found them to 
be. One explanation for this offered by Arends was the opportunity to interact with a 
larger community of colleagues and escape the parochialism of daily routines. 
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Additional information from Arends' work follows: 

1. Types of trainers most preferred by beginning teachers were experienced 
teachers and consultants. College personnel and administrators and 
curriculum specialists from the school district's central office were least 
preferred- 

2. Learning experiences that had more than one type of trainer —clinics, 
workshops* and conferences led by teams of consultants or resource people 
- tended to receive high ratings of satisfaction. 

3. Multiple incentives — released time; credit; fit with personal interest, etc. 
provided a higher decree of satisfaction and applicability than activities 
with single incentives. 

4. Different attitudes by beginning teachers exist toward learning 
experiences if they are engaged in voluntarily in contrast to activities 
where participation is compulsory. 

Myers (19gl) has reported types of achievements and activities beginning teachers 
believe are most significant in helping them adjust to their particular situation and to 
teaching in general: 

1. Achieving status with peers or co-workers. 

2. Gaining the attention and concern of the principal. 

3. Having ample opportunity to know and understand the local situation 
with emphasis on general school policies, school facilities, and school 
routines. 

4. Opportunities to make unique and personal contributions to the school. 

5. Opportunities to grow personally and professionally. 

6. Opportunities to associate socially with peers. 

Sources of information and help for beginning teachers and their use of these sources 
present some important factors to consider. Some research indicates that beginning 
teachers prefer to get their assistance from experienced teachers rather than from 
principals (Hermanowicz cited in Newberry, 1978). In addition, there is evidence that 
experienced teachers are the most frequent source of information for beginning 
teachers on school rules and routines (Mollcr cited in Newberry, 1978). 

Yet Newberry*s work (1978) suggests there is hesitation by beginning teachers to ask 
experienced teachers for assistance and hesitation by experienced teachers to offer it 
Her explanation is that beginning teachers may fear frequent requests for help might 
be interpreted as their being incompetent. Experienced teachers may hesitate to offer 



help out of concern that they might seem interfering. Both these feelings could relate 
to modes of teaching which place a high emphasis on autonomy in selecting and 
implementing teaching methods. 

Griffin (cited in Burch, 1986) suggests some additional things known about school 
conditions which foster learning for teachers and about providing more effective 
supervision. Teacher learning is aided where: 

1. There is a collegial relationship with the principal. 

2. There are clear cxpecta^'^^ns for students and teachers. 

3. Teachers participate in goal-setting and decision-making, 

4. Professional coUegial interactions are high and not just limited to social 
congeniality. 

5. Mutual adaptation is a norm (not "Here is an idea - you do it/ but "Here 
is an idea ^ you shape it as you work with it"). 

6. Teacher evaluation programs are consistent, systematic, and related to 
school goals. 

Effective supervision for beginning teachers exists where: 

1. There is absolute clarity of expectations. 

2. Supervision is characterized by mutual problem-solving. 

3. Supervision is specific and focused. 

4. Supervision provides rational explanations of "why." 

5. There is a focus on the technical core of teaching rather than on 
teacher control. 

6. There is an orientation toward experimenting, reflecting, and continuity. 

7. Teachers use their experiences to illUL itc solutions to problems at hand. 

What is to be made of what we have learned about beginning teachers and their worlds 
in planning, implementing, and evaluating professional development programs for 
them? We suggest several things: 

- First, the complexity in characteristics of beginning teachers and the 
complexity of the worlds in which they work suggest effective professional 
development programs will include more than orientation, assignment of a 
mentor, and a series of workshops during the teacher's first year on the 
job. 
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Second, ther:: are needs that are uniquely related to the status of a 
beg'iiaing teacher. Some of these needs are personal; others are 
profcfiionaL 

Third, th^rc are different needs among groups of teachers those at 
different eradc levels and teaching different subject areas, for example, 
and dif ferei t needs of teachers within these groups. 

Fourth, teachers will move through different stages of concern and 
different stages of intellectual development relating to processes of 
teaching at different rates. 

Fifth, aggregating reports by or about experiences, feelings, reactions, 
needs, and interests of beginning teachers should not obscure significant 
differences among individuals and among school situations. 

Sixth, it is important to create as many personal and profc^ional 
incentives as possible to motivate teachers to participate fully in 
professional development opportunities. 

Finally, work on helping teachers develop clarity about standards of 
accomplishment is essential if they are to build agenda of their own in a 
continuous process of improvement. 
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Some Considerations Before Teaching Begini 



There is much to consider before a beginning teacher enters the classroom. This 
chapter includes brief comments on some possibilities in six areas: 

L Developing shared understandings of effective teachers and effective 
teaching 

2. Recruiting acd selecting individuals to enter initial teacher 
preparation 

3. Sustaining continuous improvement in initial teacher preparation 

4. Recruiting and selecting teachers for employment 

5. Making thoughtful assignments of beginning teachers 

6. Orienting beginning teachers to assignments, school($}, school 
district, and community 

Developing Shared Understandings of Effective Teachers And Effective Teaching 

Shared understandings of effective teachers and effective teaching run through the 
entire process with which we are concerned, from screening and selecting candidates to 
enter a teacher preparation program to continuing professional development. Sound 
criteria for admission to teacher training, the content and nature of learning 
experiences in initial teacher preparation, the character of programs for beginning 
teachers, and assessment processes for licensing and employmetit decisions must be 
grounded in some shared knowledge and beliefs about effective teachers and effective 
teaching. 

Some characteristics of an effective approach are: 

L There is a broad base of agreement on what constitutes effective teachers 
and effective teaching. 

2. There is continuing work to refine understanding of effective teachers 
and effective teaching and systematic ways t"^ share emerging knowledge 
with others concerned with advancing teaching and education. 
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Recraitlag and ScUctlng Caodidates to Eater Initial Teacher Preparation 



Generally, considerations for admission to initial teacher preparation concentrate on 
basic skills reflected in previous academic work, test performance, prior experiences 
with children and youth, and attitudes or dispositions which suggest that an individual 
is a good prospect for the profession. Some characteristics of effective programs 
include: 

1. Recruiting and selecting candidates to enter teacher preparation are based on 
a shared understanding of effective tea^^hers and effective teaching 

2. The process of selecting candidates to enter teaching uses valid and reliable 
measures to predict probable success in teaching 

3- Individuals selected to begin teacher preparation are made aware of the 
special requirements for entering the teaching profession (Schlechty, 198S). 

Ccjtinuous Improyement In Initial Teacher Preparation 

This monograph has emphasized interconnections among a variety of elements in 
teaching and schooling. Relationships among initial teacher preparation and 
understandings relating to effective teachers and effective teaching and standards for 
licensing may seem more obvious than other connections. In addition, we have 
suggested closer working relationships between individuals responsible for initial 
teacher preparation and those who define expectations of teachers in schools and 
evaluate their performance. 

There is a substantial body of literature on the content and form of initial teacher 
preparation, including ways to exercise quality control (Soltis, 1987)« Connections 
between initial teacher preparation and decisions on licensing requirements are 
illustrater^, by growing interest in admission*to*practice examinations administered by 
state educational agencies or some independent state or national board (Defino & 
Hoffman, 1984). 

We believe colleges, schools, and departments of education can become more responsive 
to opportunities to strengthen initial teacher preparation thrcujrh effective 
collaboration with other academic units in their college or university setting, with 
schools, teacher organizations, and local and state education agencies. Meaningful 
improvement in initial teacher preparation will be enhanced through effective working 
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relationships with others in planning implementing^ and evaluating programs (Staff, 
1986 & 1987). Some other characteristics of an effective program are: 

1. Actions to improve initial teacher preparation are planned and shaped 
through deliberations of the teacher education faculty in collaboration with 
other college or university faculty, students, and representatives from schools, 
teacher organizations, and local and state education agencies. 

2. Planning for improvement in initial teacher preparation is comprehensive in 
scope and based on a long-^range commitment. 

3. The planning process produces a shared vision about an ideal program of 
initial teacher preparation, provides ways to identify and respond to gaps 
between the ideal and the reality, and arranges priorities in a comprehensive, 
long^^range agenda. 

4. Initial teacher preparation is based upon shared understandings relating to 
effective teachers and effective teaching. 

5. There are provisions for faculty development based on what is needed to 
implement the improvement plan. 

6. There are systematic ways to assess progress and accomplishments toward a 
shared vision of an ideal program of initial teacher preparation and to make 
adjustments based on what is learned. 

7. Faculty and other educators responsible for programs of Initial teacher 
preparation monitor performance of their graduates as one basis for program 
improvement. 

8. Resources for improve^ mt are available and used effectively. 

9. Leadership of the college, school, or departm nt conducting programs of 
initial teacher preparation mooilizes and directs the interests, energies, and 
talents of faculty, students, and representatives from other organizations and 
agencies in the improvement program on a continuous basis. 

10. There is a climate of openness and mutuu^ trust among individuals working 
to improve programs of initial teacher prepay -ition. 

11. All those working to improve programs of initial teacher preparation have a 
sense of ownership of the improvement efforts and feel a responsibility to 
take actions that will move them toward the vision they share. 
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Recruitlag and S^I^ctiag Teachers for Employiaeat 

The aims of recruiting and selection arc to attract and employ high quality teachers 
with promise of long and successful service to the employing school district Making 
sound employment decisions is essential to advance the quality of educational 
opportunities for children and youth. 

Work to produce new understandings and develop better tools relating to the important 
process of attracting and hiring teachers is substantial (BEST OF ERIC, 1987). 
Effective and widespread use of better ideas and techniques in recruiting and selecting 
teachers can contribute significantly to the goals we identified for a successful 
beginning in teaching and a long productive career. 

Some characteristics of effective processes are: 

1. Recruiting and selecting processes are based on shared understandings 
relating to effective teachers and effective teaching. 

2. Teachers arc employed as early as feasible to give them maximum time to 
prepare for teaching. 

3. Individuals selected for employment arc made aware of the special 
requirements for being selected as a teacher by the employing hool 
district. 

4. Employment decisions are based on academic achievement, test 
performance, sample teaching experiences, interviews, and other factors 
relating to performance expectations and job-r'^lated criteria. 

5. Experienced teachers and other educators arc involved in the recruiting 
and selection process. 

6. There are systematic ways for those involved in recruiting and selecting 
new teachers to continue learning about more effective methods associated 
with their work. 

7. Judging the effectiveness of recruiting and selection processes is based, in 
part, on subsequent performance of individuals who are employed* 



Making Thoughtful Assignments of Beginning Teachers 

Some f ictors to consider in making assignments of beginning teachers follow: 
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1. Difficulty of teaching situations in terms of motivation and ability levels 
of students, the requirements to move from one classroom to another for 
teaching, Lnd the number of class preparations* 

2. The nature and range of responsibilities for extra or co-curricular 
activities as they relate to each beginning teacher's interests, skills, and 
work ioad. 

3. Subject and grade level assignments as they relate to teacher interests and 
level? of expertise. 

4. The nature and extent of responsibilities relating to overall school 
functioning such as committee work, special duties, etc. 

5. Opportunities to benefit from contact with experienced teachers through 
joint planning periods, location of teaching assignments within the 
building, and other arrangements that encourage and promote more 
effective developmental relationships with others. 

In addition, assignment considerations during an initial period of teaching might 
include reduced teaching loads, closer supervision, released time to participate in 
professional development activities, rotating assignments as part of a formal 
development program, and additional compensation for inservice activities outside the 
normal work day. 



Some other characteristics of effective assignments are: 

1. Assignments of beginning teachers take into account the interests and 
strengths of each individual. 

2. Beginning teacher assignments are made in ways that foster developmental 
relationships with experienced teachers. 

3. The process of defining roles, responsibilities, and expectations of 
beginning teachers takes into account their experience levels and levels of 
professional development. 

4. There are opportunities and numerous incentives for beginning teachers to 
participate fully in support activities that foster their continuing 
professional dc/elopment. 



Orienting Beginaiog Teachers to Assignments, School(s), School District, and The 
Community 

Orientation of beginning teachers to assignments, the school(s) in which they will work, 
the school district, and the community is not something accomplished adequately in a 
single ses«'^n prior to the beginning of the school year. Orientation is a process that 
begins during the recruiting and selection process for employment. It is a continuing 
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function whereby all teachers arc kept informed of emerging developments relating to 
specifics about their work and to education generally. 

Orientation can be merged productively with support activities to advance subject 
matter and pedagogical knowledge and to build professional skills, A useful guide for 
making decisions about content, methods, participants, and timing of orienting new 
teachers is clarity of purpose — to help new teachers make a successful beginning. 
Some aspects of working toward this goal relate to orientation to the social or human 
elements associated with the beginning teacher's work. Others are technical and 
professional. 

The content and the nature of effective orientation activities will be developed 
productively through the work of the building administrator and other supervisors, 
experienced teachers and beginning teachers. 

Some important elements to be covered in orientation sessions are: 

- Job description 

- Specifics of the assignment(s) 

- Nature of the school(s) 

- Pupils and the community to be served 

- History and philosophy of the district 

- History of the community, its customs, values, and expectations 

' School and district policies, procedures, and routines (ranging from 
discipline procedures and grading policies to policy and methods of 
evaluating teachers and contacts with parents) 

- The school calendar 

- Layout and facilities of the school building or buildings 

- Courses of study, textbooks, and supplementary materials 

- Testing programs 

- Details of purchasing supplies and equipment 
« Special service personnel 

- Employment benefits and processes 

- Career Opportunities 
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- Staff Development, including expectations and opportunities relating to 
an initial period of teaching 

- Other continuing education opportunities 

We believe orientation is a continuous process beginning with the first written or 
personal contact a teacher has with a school or school district. The earliest feasible 
employment and assignment will make it possible to conduct more orientation before 
school begins* However, demands placed on new teachers prior to school starting and 
in the early weeks and months of teaching need to be balanced with other 
responsibilities of beginning teachers. 

Orientation is more than acquiring knowledge and skills. Orientation provides 
opportunities to create and strengthen developmental relationships with experienced 
teachers and other educators and to become better acquainted with students, parents, 
aixd other individuals in the community. 

It seems advisable to involve a wide range of individuals in orientation of beginning 
teachers because their expertise is needed early in a teacher's career and because of 
their continuing value as sources of information and support. A reasonable format and 
schedule would include opportunities for beginning teachers to meet and learn from 
experienced teachers, building administrators, special service personnel associated with 
the school and district (librarians, counselors, psychologist, nurses, and others), 
administrative staff members from the central office, the superintendent, members of 
the board, parents and others from the community, students, representatives of teacher 
organizations, individuals from nearby colleges and universities, representatives from 
intermediate and state education agencies, and other beginning teachers. 

An effective orientation planning process will include opportunities to identify and 
respond *:o new issues and concerns that may emerge during an initial period of 
teaching. Thoughtful listening and formal feedback processes will help accomplish this. 

Some additional characteristics of effective orientation are: 

L Orientation activities for beginning teachers are planned, implemented, 
and evaluated through involvement of a wide range of different 
a'dividuals. 



2. Orientation of beginning teachers takes into account their immediate and 
continuing needs for information and support. 

3. Opportunities are created through orientation to build developmental 
relationships with experienced teachers, other educators, and with other 
beginning teachers. 

4. Provisions are made in orientation to identify and respond to new issues 
and concerns that may emerge prior to and during an initial period of 
teaching. 

5. Orientation activities for beginning teachers deal with the full range of 
influences on teaching and schooling *- the students, the school, the school 
district, the community, the teacher assignment, teacher organizations, the 
state education agency, and institutions that provide initial teacher 
preparation. 
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Mentoringp Peer Support Groups, and Other Developmental Relationships 



Our experiences with professional development programs for beginning teachers, and 
what we have learned from others, have emphasized mentoring as a primary 
developmental relationship to provide information, professional guidance, informal 
appraisal and feedback, and emotional support A second developmental relationship 
on which we have concentrated is the peer group of beginning teachers. 

In addition, we have made efforts to create a broader range of social networks in order 
to provide developmental support for beginning teachers. We ha^'e involved supervisors 
and other central office personnel on an organized basis in support activities for 
beginning teachers so that the beginning teachers can become personally acquainted 
with these personnel. We have worked to draw more experienced teachers into social 
and professional activities for beginning teachers. We have included officials of 
teacher organizations in planning, implementing, and evaluating professional 
development programs for beginning teachers. 

Our perspective has been on developing connections between beginning teachers and a 
wide variety of individuals who can contribute to the new teacher's success. In 
addition to persons within the educational enterprise, these social networks include 
relationships with persons elsewhere in the community, such as individuals related to 
the beginning teacher's subject area, or community support agencies, such as children's 
services. We encourage systematic attention to developing a broad range of 
developmental relationships. However, we have concentrated in this monograph on 
mentoring and peer support groups. 

Mentoring 

A mentor can help the new teacher clarify his or her view of the profession and 
understand and cope with the inevitable uncertainties of teaching. Mentoring offers 
personal and professional support to help the beginning teacher overcome any feelings 
of isolation and to develop a commitment to the profession. The mentor's role includes 
sharing in and encouraging the dreams of his/her protege. A mentor provides access to 



the schooKs organization and opportunities to observe and participate oa committees 
and special projects, M^^ntors help their proteges understand the politics of the 
organization, provide information about the school, district, and community, and 
fortify the beginning te^Aher*s self -esteem. 

Some activities of beginning teachers that may be supported by mentors include: 

1. Working with adults - parents, administrators, aides, and other teachers. 

2. Refining a theoretical framework from which to work. 

3. Developing skills necessary to transfer pedagogical knowledge into 
appropriate teaching practices, 

4. Strengthening analytical and evaluation skills necessary to maintain a 
high level of proficiency in a changing profession. 

5. Developing professional attitudes. 

6. Dealing with personal life adjustment matters. 

Tactics and strategies of effective mentoring include: 

1. Making an initial contact with the protege in an informal setting such as 
lunch or dinner. 

2. Maintaining daily contact with the beginning teacher to help deal with 
day-tO'day anxieties. 

3. Introducing the beginning teacher to other faculty members and 
individuals within the building, district, and community. 

4. Showing the protege around the building and the community. 

5. Providing information about building resources and the general cultu^r of 
the school and the community. 

6. Agreeing on specific times for weekly sessions to reflect on progress and 
problems encountered during the week. 

7. Developing a written plan for working on specific areas of professional 
concern. 

8. Visiting the classroom of the protege in non-evaluative situations to 
provide encouragement, demonstrations, and feedback. 

9. Sharing with the protege areas where the mentor is experiencing 
difficulty and working collaboratively on a solution. 

10. Agreeing on the role and level of involvement of the mentor. 
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11. Setting specific goals* 

12. Being open to what is necessary at various times of the year. 

13. Taking time for the mentor and protege to exchange views about how 
things are going and what is needed. 

Selecting Mentors 

Who should be a mentor? What qualities and conditions seem to positively influence 
the mentor-protege relationship? There is no one ''ideal mentor" who will possess all the 
essential qualities. The greater the number of desirable characteristics present the more 
likely the mentor-protege relationship will result in positive and productive experiences. 

Several traits that positively influence the mentor-protege relationships are known* 
Proteges have described successful mentoring in terms of caring, helpfulness, genuine 
interest, friendly and outgoing attitudes, patience, and influential behavior (Gehrke 
and Kay, 1984). Nollen (1982) has suggested that successful mentors have an overall 
positive attitude that includes open-mindedness, creative problem solving, effective 
communication, confidence, risk taking, and flexibility. 

Several conditions bear on the positive influence of mentoring: 

1- Age 

Effective mentors tend to be older than their proteges, usually betwe^^n S to 15 years 
older. A greater age span than this runs the risk that relationship between mentor and 
protege may take on characteristics of parent and child. Age difference of fewer than 
eight years usually develops into collaborative co-workers arrangements, or intimate 
friends, but the mentorship aspects tend to be minimal (Levinson, 1978). 
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2. Gender 



Same-sexed mcntorships tend to be more positive than male-female mentorships. Kram 
(1983) has reported that female proteges often experience over-protectiveness, greater 
social distance, and general discomfort in male-mcntorcd relationships. Hunt and 
Michael (1983) have observed that in the malc-fcmalc mcntorships, both participants 
must deal with sexual tensions and fears, public scrutiny, and stereotypical male-female 
roles. 

3. Trust 

A mentor must have an ability to work with the protege in a relationship based on 
mutual trust and respect. Mentor and protege must have a belief in one another's 
ability to perform comp<5tently (Zey, 1984). 

4. Successful Teacher 

Mentors generally are perceived by the school principal as successful teachers (Huling, 
Barnes and Smith, 1985). 

5. Similar Ideologies 

A more positive experience is likely to result when the beginning teacher and the 
mentor have compatible ideologies about teaching and learning (Huling, Barnes, and 
Smith, 1985). 

6. Willingness 

More effective mentoring is likely when the mentor voluntarily wants to be a part of a 
mentoring relationship (Phillips-Jones, 1983). 

7. Common Kntcrgst 

A mentor who teaches the same grade levels or subject matter within the same building 
as the protege is highly desirable (Huffman and Leak, 1986). 
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8. Time 

Adequate time for discussion and reflection are necessary for effective mentor-protr 
relationships (Huffman and Leak, 1986). 

Some Benefits to the Mentor 

Levinson (1978) has referred to mentoring as the essence of adulthood. Rogers (1958) 
has written that "the degree to which I can create relationships which facilitate the 
growth of others as separate persons is a measure of the growth 1 have achieved 
myself." (p. 15) 

Mentoring is a basic form of education for adult development. It provides a holistic, 
yet indi idualized approach to learning based on an experience model (Lester, 1981). 

Erickson (1963) has pointed out that the process of mentoring can save the seasoned 
teacher from stagnation, a phase of ego development generally reached between the 
ages of 30 to 45. The mentoring process can foster regeneration by creating the 
environment for successfully working through the phase of development where the 
middle-aged individual feels concern for the upcoming generation of young adults. 

Kram (1983) has reported that the mentor function provides for challenge, creativity, 
and stimulation as individuals become "senior adults" with wisdom to share. O'Neirs 
(1981) inquiry suggests two basic positive aspects of mentoring: (1) seeing the career 
and intellectual growth of the protege, and (2) providing wcntors with incentives to 
keep on the cutting edge of developments in their field. 

For the seascne i teacher the mentoring environment often provides the necessary 
impetus needed to complete work and the creative stimulation to develop new ideas. 
The protege is often the source of new perspective*: and creative awakening. Mentoring 
within a school and school district can enhance the quality of th*!: faculty and 
personalize the learning of the beginning teachers. 

Levinson (1978) offers a perspective on mentoring that focuses on the personal benefits 
to the mentor: 




There is a measure of altruism in mentoring - a sense of meeting the obligation, of 
doing something for another human being. But much more than altruism is involved: 
the mentor is doing something for himself [herself]. He [she] is making productive use 
of his [her] own knowledge and skill of middle age. He [she] is learning in ways not 
otherwise possible. He [she] needs the recipient of mentoring as much as the recipient 
needs him [her]. It is time that this simple truth becomes more widely known." 



Training of Mentors 

An important component in developmental relationships for beginning teachers is 
provision of training and support for mentcrs and prospective mentors. We encourage 
including the functions of introducing and guiding new teachers in inservice training 
for master teachers even though they may not have a protege or anticipate one 
immediately. 

Some elements to consider in the training process to help mentors and prospective 
mentors define and implement their roles are: 

1. Understanding leadership role as mentor 

2. Adult development 

3. Adult learning 

4. Effective teaching strategies 

5. Utilization of observation systems 

6. Coaching techniques 

7. Understanding problems and concerns of the beginning teacher 

8. Helpful communication and support strategies 



Peer Support Functions 



Small school districts employ a limited number of new teachers each year, and 
beginning teachers in Ip'-ge districts generally arc assigned to different schools. As a 
consequence, beginning teachers typically have limited opportunities to interact with 
one another. 



One response to this circumstance is to arrange for peer support functions within a 
district or several districts. This might be done in association with some continuing 
professional development program or as an independent support group for beginning 
teachers. In either case, the aim would be to create opportunities for beginning 
teachers to meet on a regular basis to share concerns and to draw on one another's 
experiences and expertise, to provide feedback on personal and professional 
development plans and progress, and otherwise to learn from one another. In addition, 
;ccr groups can provide psychological support to sustain each beginning teacher's 
commitment to meeting personal and professional challenges. 



Some requirements for effective peer support functions are: 

1. Beginning teachers meet on a regular basis to share concerns, produce 
alternative responses to problems, and provide feedback on teaching and 
on personal and professional development plans. 

2. In addition to regular meetings, beginning teachers plan inter*school 
visits, arrange for telephone contacts with one another, exchange letters 
and other materials, and consider other forms of communication for 
sharing. 

3. Support groups of beginning teachers foster greater understanding of 
teaching and personal and professional development by highlighting early 
successes and sharing and evaluating problems. A useful strategy is to 
have beginning teachers write down and share ideologies relating to 
education and teaching. 

4. The peer support function for new teachers provides opportunity to 
develop a pool of resources about teaching and personal and professional 
development, keeping the resource pool up-to-date, and encouraging 
beginning teachers to draw on these resources. 

5. The agenda for peer support group meetings gives systematic attention to 
creating and sustaining a climate of openness, trust, and mutual assistance 
and encouragement for each teacher's growth and development and for 
advancement of the group. 

6. Members of the peer support group exercise leadership in decisions about 
what they do, who they involve, when and where they meet, what the 
agenda will be, and how they study and learn from group processes. 

7. Beginning teachers are used as resources for one another in assessing 
progress in teaching and in personal and professional development. 

8. Information about aims and achievements of the beginning teacher 
support group are shared with others in ways that document the group's 
contributions to improvement in teaching and to personal and professional 
development. 
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Some characteristics of effective developmental relationships arc: 

1. There is a shared vision and a comprehensive set of goals and processes. 

2. The vision of developmental relationships for beginning teachers has top- 
level endorsement and support within the school and school district. 

3. Mentoring programs, peer support group functions, and other 
developmental relationships are provided for beginning teachers to 
advance their personal and professional interests. 

4. Incentive systems encourage broad involvement in developmental 
functions for beginning teachers. 

5. Provisions arc made to help all individuals to learr* about creating 
positive developmental relationships. 

6. Sufficient time is provided for beginning teachers to meet with one 
another, with mentors, and to observe and meet with other experienced 
teachers. 

7. Mentoring and other developmental relationships take into account the 
consequences of removing the most able teachers from classrooms and 
their work directly with children. 

8. Criteria for selecting mentors are based on understandings from inquiry 
and experience. 

9. Mentors are assigned on the basis of what is known about productive 
relationships between mentor and protege. 

10. Mentors are provided information and training on a continuing basis. 

11. Released time and other supportive arrangements are provided for mentor 
development and for meutor-protege relationships. 

12. Contributions of mentors and other developmental relationships arc 
valued, recognized, and celebrated. 

13. Design and development of mentoring programs take into account the 
interests aD 1 needs of mentors as well as interests and needs of proteges. 

14. Provisions are made within the school and the district for all experienced 
teachers to know about and consider a mentor relationship. 
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Other Support Activities During an Initial Period of Teaching 



It is our belief that professional development is a continuous process starting with 
initial preparation. The aim is improvement throughout a teacher's years of service. 
Among other goals^ support is aimed at increasing the probability of success of 
beginning teachers in their initial and subsequent years and enhancing the likelihood 
that capable individuals will remain in teaching for a career. Work toward this goal 
includes providing information, offering knowledge and skill development 
opportunities, and providing personal support and encouragement. 

Support activities arc directed toward helping new tw4»chers achieve success as quickly 
as possible so that they do not become frustrated and leave the profession. Support 
includes building the new teacher's positive self regard and an expectation of success - 
feelings of personal and professional well being. 

We believe adequate support requires more than an orientation, designation of a 
mentor, and a series of workshops during the first year of teaching. Meaningful support 
will address the nature of assignments and other activities that improve the quality of 
life in schools; it will also include attention to the rewards in education. 

Sound professional development programs include in their design the flexibility to 
accommodate different stages of teacher development. One aspect of developmental 
stages relates to teacher concerns. As we have noted, our experiences working with 
beginning teachers and reports by others demonstrate that the most pressing issues on 
which beginning teachers believe they need the most help prior to the beginning of 
school and in their early weeks of teaching will aot necessarily be the same after 
several months on the job. Shifts in these concerns are rather easy to detect in 
individual teachers and can be accommodated. 

It is more complex to identify and respond to different stages of a teacher's cognitive 
and ego development the progress in a teacher's move from "simplistic and 
noncreative thinking to advanced stages of analytic and flexible thinking** (Glassberg 
cited in Odell, 1987, p. 71). Teachers' actions reflect their theories and values. Patterns 



of teaching behavior and educational beliefs arc associated with differences in the 
developmental stages we described in Chapter L Teachers who have reached higher 
developmental stages demonstrate greater complexity and commitment (Witherall and 
Erickson, 1978). 

Groups of beginning teachers will not progress through either set of stages uniformly. 
There will be some concerns in common but there also will be differences, and 
different concerns will emerge at different times (Fuller, 1979). Teachers will vary in 
their abilities to use a wide range of teaching strategies in thoughtful ways at different 
rates. 

Differing rates of teacher development means different time periods required for the 
transition into a comfortable and competent teacher. It is difficult to predict cither 
the rate or sequence of these stages. As a consequence, we believe effective planning 
for professional development will remain flexible to respond to what is needed at the 
time it is needed by different beginning teachers, Sound programming is open ended 
and deals with problems and concerns of specific individuals and responds to interest 
and needs that are shared. 

One challenge is finding alternatives to the tendency to tell beginning teachers what 
they're not doing or not doing well. We believe this tends to diminish rather than build 
up a sense of efficacy. 

What makes sense to us is something like a wellness model. We envision a process of 
intervention focused on talking with beginning teachers about what they're doing right 
and helping them understand why. What is important is to get beginning teachers to 
know what they are trying to do and why, to understand where they arc trying to get 
to, and to provide some insights and new techniques for doing so. 

We believe this process will help build a common language for talking about the new 
teacher's dreams or visions — approaching an ideal. Many beginning teachers will 
experience success with much of what they are doing. We suggest a process that gives 
positive feedback to help build recognition of what is being heard in conversations and 
to further strengthen recognition of what might be possible. 
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Wc propose a reflection model that gets beyond what people produce in a typical needs- 
assessment format. We suggest a process of reflection, differentiation, integration, 
experimentation, risk taking, and change which will lead lo a personal agenda and 
create an investment in that agenda by the beginning teacher as a fundamental 
incentive. This process of professional development will be most effective in an 
environment of support and challenge. These characteristics can be achieved through 
planned variations that complement or supplement the beginning teacher's capabilities 
in their efforts to achieve more effective personal and instructional skills (Carrier and 
McNergney, 1981). 

Our profession advocates that teachers identify and meet thw needs of their students. 
Yet instructional settings for teachers often give no assistance in identifying and 
meeting their own personal needs (Flanders, 1980). 

An effective environment for teachers' development will reflect the way they are 
expected to interact with their students. Treating teachers as real people with unique 
capabilities seems a matter of doing what is neceisary to keep the best teachers best 
and to help the good ones get better" (Galloway, 1980, p. 233). 

The process of reflection is one of the strongest way^ tr^ enhance an environment to 
e icourage personal and professional development (Sprinthall, 1979). Through use of the 
reflection model a teacher explores the reliability and worth of knowledge and ideas, 
beliefs, and values presented, testing their value in terms of one's perspective. 
Reflection "is a state of doubt, hesitation, perplexity, and mental difficulty, in which 
thinking originates" (Dewey, 1933). Reflection is the element in learning that allows 
for growth and individual choice. 

The reflection process will lead the beginning teachers toward: 

!• Understanding themselves and how they fit in various situations 

2. A philosophy of teaching and learning 

3. Development of a personal teaching style 

4. Acceptance and respect of themselves 
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Reflection will allow beginning teachers to exercise value judgments and evaluate their 
efforts. The process will allow time and space to assert personal identity and feelings. 
It will help integrate the professional experience with the personal (Auer, 1981). 

Reflection will provide beginning teachers time to analyze an experience for its 
meaning to them and to teaching It will encourape beginning teachers to express 
themselves, learn about the make-up of their own minds, integrate their general and 
professional education, and integrate their own personal and academic experiences. 

One way to support reflection is shown in an Experience-Reflection Model of Self 
Development (Figure 1) which we adapted from Kolb & Fry (1975), This model is not 
for dispensing information. Instead, it will provide an environment of personal 
significance and meaning through reflection, allowing for differentiation and 
integration. In this way, learning will become part of individuals and their 
d<"vclopment through awareness that leads to higher levels of effectiveness. 

For development to occur, the beginning teacher must be willing to engage in reflection 
that will help him or her become more aware of aspects of his/her personality and how 
they affect the teaching function. Unless individuals have know'edge of their 
preconceptions and internalized values, the effectiveness of support methods may be 
limited. 
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Change is facilitated through synthesis of past and current practices in the light of 
one*s values and understanding (Lortie, 1975)« Teachers as students may ''often just 
conform^ even play the system, but . . . not allow the knowledge presented to them to 
make any deep impact upon their view of reality" (Barnes, 1932, p. 17). We believe the 
Experience-Reflection Model of Self«Development provides the vehicle for this 
achievement. 

Another value provided beginning teachers by reflection is the opportunity for self- 
acceptance. There is a strong relationship between acceptance of self and acceptance 
of others (Doherty and Parker, 1971). "If one would know what he thinks about 
[himself] and how [he] feels about [himself], let [his] glance turn to others, for the kinds 
of thoughts and feelings he has with regard to others are likely in one way or another 
to reflect his attitudes toward himself" (Pine and Boy, 1971, p. 46), This Experience- 
Reflection Model permits individuals to identify their feelings about themselves and 
about others helping expand their self-awareness. 

This concept of self -awareness is important in teacher effectiveness. Ryan (1980), 
Moustakes (1959), and Jcrsild (1955, 1969) believe that the only way a teacher can 
better understand students, and thus be more effective, is to first understand self. 
Jersild (1969) expresses the idea that the best way to learn what lies hidden in the 
secret self of someone else is to inquire, "What lies hidden within me?** He believes that 
the voice of self is a universal language. "The closer any human comes to the 
knowledge of himself the more he is in touch with the core of humanity which he 
shares with all others" (Jersild, 1969, p. 280), 

The Experience-Reflection Model of Self-Development presented provides the 
opportunity for personal and professional development — to examine doubts and 
inadequacies regarding the role of teacher, to examine the values and attitudes 
connected with the role. It is the person inside the teacher who ultimately controls the 
role of the teacher. 

The Experience-Reflection Model can be implemented in programs for beginning 
teachers through journal keeping, critical-incidence reporting, and systematic reflection 
(See appendix). 
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Implicatloas for Support Activities 

How can an environment be established that will encourage personal growth? What 
kind of structure will enable instruction and interpersonal interactions to foster 
growth? 

The role of individuals providing support activities will range from knowledge and 
socialization, to that of role models helping to develop cognitive skills and mastery, to 
facilitators of personally relevant, transforming knowledge. 

A frequently used teaching method is the lecture and assessment. This basically meets 
the needs of individuals at the conformist stage of ego development or lower, in which 
the instructor is the transmitter of knowledge, functioning as the judge and certifier of 
a participant's mastery. 

Rather than the limited instruction method of lecture and examination, Weatherby 
(1981) and Lindquist (1981) recommend methods that involve discussion and other 
forms of active participation requiring individuals to make decisions about goals, 
activities, and standards or methods of evaluation more suited to persons beyond the 
conformist stage. These instructional methods are more likely to create the 
interpersonal interactions and self-questioning that facilitate growth. 

Chickcring (1976) supports an experiential model of instruction which permits 
individuals to live through various work settings and social situations, and then to 
enlarge their perspectives on those situations by systematic observations, reading, 
discussion, reflection, and self-observation. This type of learning situation provides for 
interpersonal competence, development of purpose, and expansion of caring (Kolb, 
1981). 

An (jxperiential learning approach seeks to integrate cognitive and socio-emotional 
factors. It is a model of the learning process that is consistent with the structure of 
human cognition and the stages of human growth and development. It is an approach 
that will help beginning teachers to reorganize their ideas on the basis of new 
experiences and to develop personally generated insights and paradigms (Weatherby, 
1981), Such a process is necessary for real change to occur within each individual. 
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Here is a list of support attitudes and activities for beginning teachers which we 
believe will lead to their development: 



- Allowing beginning teachers to make sense of how they fit and contribute 
to the whole. 

* Accepting beginning teachers as people with vast experiences and 
knowledge that will contribute to the whole of others. 

- Trusting that beginning teachers want to learn all they can -- be the best 
they can - if they are to see the meaning of a subject or concept. 

* Allowing meaning to emerge for new teachers in their own system of 
beliefs and values. 

- Providing learning for beginning teachers within a meaningful context 
which allows information to become internalized by individuals and to 
create change as they effectively use information. 

- Providing an environment for beginning teachers to risk and test 
themselves so they become more aware of others and more accepting and 
supportive of each individual in the environment. 

- Providing a sense of importance that can be experienced and passed on to 
others. 

- Strengthening professional commitment through a new awareness of one's 
self within the context of the profession. 

- Fostering self awareness so beginning teachers see themselves as a strong 
part of the whole of things rather than seeing the whole superimposed on 
them. 



Participants in planning^ implementing, and evaluating professional development 
programs for beginning teachers 

We suggest a broad base of participation: 



1. 


Experienced teachers 


2. 


Administrators 


3. 


Supervisors 


4. 


Special service personnel 


5. 


Teacher educators 


6. 


State education agency personnel 


7. 


Professional association representatives 


8. 


Beginning teachers 
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Possible arrangemeats to strengthen the capacity of experienced teachers and 
others to be of assistance 

1. Reduced work loads for mentors 

2. Limited case loads for supervisors with responsibilities for beginning 
teachers 

3. Special training for mentors and other experienced teachers and educators 
about needs of beginning teachers and ways to help meet them 

Support that might be included in an initial period of teaching 

1. Opportunities for observation and practice under direct supervision of 
experienced teachers 

2. Counseling and review of practice. 

3. Formal instruction on orinciples and theories relating to learning and 
teaching through lectures^ seminars, clinical conferences, and other means 

4. Opportunities to use data about students for diagnostic purposes and to 
make teaching decisions 

5. Increasing responsibility for student learning 

6. Opportunities to learn about working with a variety of students of 
differing abilities, learning styles, motivations, and stages of 
cognitive development 

7. Clinical experiences supplemented with guided instruction and coaching 

8 Opportunities to reflect on their teaching and its effects on learners 

9. Assistance in expanding their range of techniques and appropriateness to 
the teaching process 

10. Building skills in managing the learning process by observing and working 
with students 

11. Opportunity to experience selecting materials and to use diagnostic and 
assessment tools 

12. Experience in designing and implementing teaching strategies under the 
counseling and guidance of expert practitioners 

13. Continuing evaluation 

14. Counseling and advisement on improving instruction 

15. Meator, peer support, and other developmental relationships and activities 
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16. Information regarding staff development opportunities when competencies 
are below recommended levels 

17. Deficiencies identified, possible remediation suggested, and plan with 
objectives and strategies. Systems for monitoring whether the teacher acts 
on recommendations and for monitoring the quality of achieving specific 
recommendations 

18. College or university courscwork expressly designed for new teachers 

19. Released time 

20. District or multi-district plans provided expressly for beginning 
teachers 

21. Detailed plans for continuing professional development by each beginning 
teacher 

22« Funding to pay faculty members who work with beginning teachers 

Our discussion in this section has dealt with relatively formal program components and 
activities. There also are productive ways to strengthen less formal sources of support 
for beginning teachers (Grant & Zeichner, 1981): 

1. Making professional books and articles available for teachers to read and 
citing other publications of special interest 

2. Developing commitment among all teachers to exchange information and 
materials with their colleagues 

3. Developing a sense on the part of teachers and others of the importance 
of listening 

4. Creating opportunities for beginning teachers to make per:onal as well as 
professional friends 

5. Expecting and making provisions for teacher organizations to foster 
professional interests, skills^ and commitment to the profession 

6. Providing information that beginning teachers might share with their 
families to enhance understanding of education, the role of teaching, and 
the special worlds of beginning teachers. 

7. Providing encouragement and opportunities for faculty froin colleges and 
universities to become involved in working to help beginning teachers 
clarify and pursue their career interests 

8. Providing opportunities for supervising or cooperating teachers in initial 
teacher preparation to continue contributing to the career advancement of 
beginning teachers 
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Other characteristics of effective support programs include: 

1. Support activities are based on shared understandings of effective 
teachers and effective teaching. 

2. Professional development activities for beginning teachers arc directed 
toward widely understood and shared expectations. 

3. Programs for beginning teachers arc organized, coherent, and continuous. 

4. There are provisions to strengthen the basic skills, subject matter and 
pedagogical knowledge, and teaching skills of all beginning teachers. 

5. Activities are provided to introduce new knowledge and build teaching 
skills in response to individual nc:,ds. 

6. Additional training is provided in specific instructional methods and 
materials associated with particular assignments, schools, and/or school 
districts. 

7. Attention is given to knowledge, attitudes and skills appropriate for 
specific school and classroom situations. 

8. Each beginning teacher's program of professional development is based on 
specific learning objectives. 

9. Beginning teachers are involved in decisions about their professional 
development activities. 

10. Beginning teachers are involved in continuous assessment of their 
professional growth. 

11. Professional developmen: plans of beginning teachers take into account 
thckr long-term career goals. 

12. There is a comprehensive and continuous evaluation plan associated with 
professional development programs for beginning teachers. 

13. Beginning teachers increasingly become thoughtful students of teaching 
and its improvement. 

14. Beginning teachers increasingly accept responsibility for their continuing 
professional growth. 

15. Continuing teacher education is accepted as a responsibility shared by 
schools, school districts, teacher organizations, colleges and universities, 
and state education agencies. 

16. Professional development activities are oriented toward achieving success 
with every beginning teacher. 

17. Assessment processes are diagnostic. 

18. Progress and accomplishments of beginning teachers and others associated 
with professional development programs for new entrants to the 
profession are acknowledged and celebrated. 
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19. Means are provided to closely monitor the effects of demauds of 
professional development activities on burdens of beginning teachers. 

20. There is a systematic process to gather and use information about each 
beginning teacher's progress to improve development programs for others 
Just entering the profession. 

21. There is an overall evaluation plan to improve operations oT the overall 
program for beginning teachers. 

22. Professional growth programs of beginning teachers are related to 
curriculum and program needs of the school settings where they work, 

23. An initial period of teaching includes opportunities to learn principles 
and theory, sec demonstrations of effective teaching, and experience -- 
with coaching and feedback - application of principles and theory. 

24. There are opportunities for teachers to reflect upon and analyze their 
teaching and expand their range of teaching techniques and strategies. 

25. Professional development activities planned for beginning teachers take 
into account their different needs and interests, their different stages of 
concern, and their different stages of professional development. 
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Making Decisions on Certification, Licensing and 
Continued Employment 



Assessment and evaluation activities have the goal of retaining competent teachers, a 
goal also addressed by support activities that help improve knowledge, and attitudes. 

Assessment and evaluation processes identify and counsel cut of the profession 
individuals who do not show promise, after help, of being successful. Support, 
ass<tssment, and evaluation help insure that individuals who have the background 
ab;liiy and personal qualities to become effective teachers remain in teaching and 
continue to grow personally and professionally, while those who do not have these 
capabilities are excluded froai continuing. 

In the school districts where we have worked, assessment to make decisions about 
con^muing employment of beginning teachers has been handled by a process separate 
from the support programs we have dealt with. Evaluation of their performance, 
however, has always been high on the list of concerns of beginning teachers. In 
response, our support acti^'ities have included attention to performance assessment 
questions and procedures that relate to certification and employment, A typical 
concern is how formal or informal judgments by teacher mentors about the 
performance and potential of beginning teachers might or might not fit with judgments 
by building administrators and others responsible for employment decisions. 

We have not been in situations where assessment of teacher qualities and teaching 
performance after employment is required for a full or standard license, through this 
is the case in some states (Defino & Hoffman, 1984). 

However, state education agency interests in goals that relate to initial teacher 
preparation, teacher quality, performance on the job, and the functioning of schools 
have been evident in policy and program initiatives relating to beginning teachers 
programs in which we have been involved. 

Successful completion of an approved teacher education program as the sole 
requirement for full licensing of teachers is under review or modification in a number 



of states. Additional elements required or being developed for full or standard license 
include capabilities in basic skills^ competence in subject areas for which the license is 
sought, adequate professional knowledge, and satisfactory demonstration of teaching 
skills. 

Questions about validity and reliability and concerns about the narrow scope and other 
limitations of current methods of assessing teacher qualities and performance have 
prompted several new developments. State education agency efforts to develop teacher- 
Ucensure tests to measure how well beginning teachers can apply what they know about 
teaching ii.clude a joint effort of California and Connecticut (Plan to Develop 
Teachers, 1987). The search in these two states for more effective ways to measure 
teacher knowledge and abilities for licensure parallels work of a Carnegie Corporation 
sponsored project at Stanford University to create assessment methods to help meet 
needs of the recently created National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards, Inc. (Carnegie Unveils Makeup, 1987). 

The Stanford research team is working on sample exercises to help make judgments 
about teaching. The aim is to produce exercises that look more like teaching than tests 
currently available (Carnegie Funded Project, 1987). Prototypes of assessment exercises 
in two areas - capacities needed to teach fractions to elementary school students and 
the American Revolution to high school students - are expected to be completed by the 
end of 1987 along with other reports relating to assessment of teaching. 

Work in Connecticut illustrates the scope of emerging activities wnich link assessment 
and professional development of beginning teaching. In that state, semi-structured 
interviews being developed to probe a teacher's knowledge about sequencing lessons, 
helping students understand errors in their work, and other teaching tasks; these 
interviews will be one component of assessment and support activities for new teachers. 

Requirements for an initial teaching license in Connecticut will include passing a basic 
skir test and a subject matter test in the candidate's speciality. A mentor and other 
support activities will be provided during an initial period of teaching. Results of 
performance in the semi-structured interviews and classroom observations to assess on- 
the-job performance will be used to help make judgments about whether a person can 
continue teaching. 
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Fourteen national organizations are sponsoring work of the Joint Committee on 
Standards for Educational Evaluation to advance licensing and employment practices. 
The committee is nearing publication of standards that state education agencies, school 
districts, and others could use to assess their programs for evaluating teachers and other 
school personnel. A recent issue of Educational Leadership (Brandt, 1987) i*i devoted to 
evaluation of teaching. As we suggested in the introduction, relationships between the 
process of confirming that qualifications to teach have been met — certification - and 
the granting of permission to practice by a state agency - licensure - are likely to 
become increasingly important in the future. Connections among certification, 
licensure, the nature of beginning teacher assignments and roles, professional 
development for new entrants to the profession, and decisions about their continued 
licensing and employment pose numerous policy and technical questions. 

A general tendency in the past has been to make few if any distinctions in licensing, 
assignments, responsibilities, classification, or professional development activities 
between beginning teachers and teachers with more experience. The possibilities for 
the future include making distinctions among all these factors based on assessment 
technologies, experience, and levels of professional development. 

We have drawn on two major sources in identifying policy and technical questions 
raised in this chapter and possible responses to them. One source is the report on a 
national survey of program activity in teacher induction by Defino and Hoffman 
(1984). We also drew heavily on ideas in a RAND Corporation publication by Wise and 
Hammond-Darling (1987) on assessing teaching skills of beginning teachers. 

A continuum of requirements relating to an initial teaching license is listed below. A 
full license might be granted at the completion of any phase: 

1. Successfully complete an approved program of teacher education 

2. Pass state or other required tests in reading, writing, math, and other 
basic skills 

3. P^ss an examination in the subject matter for which a license is being 
sought 

4. Pass an examination in professional knowledge 

3. Successfully complete an internship or other closely supervised period of 
initial teaching 
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6. Successfully demonstrate the capability to apply knowlodgc in day-to-day 
teaching during an initial teaching experience 

7. Successfully demonsCrate satisfactory levels of professional knowledge and 
teaching skills fQllowing an internship or other initial teaching experience 

Possible relationships between personnel who provide support for beginning 
teachers and those who make decisions for licensing and/or contract renewal 

One point of view in education is that there should be a separation of personnel with 
responsibilities for professional development of teachers from those associated with 
evaluation roles. How separate personnel with these different functions ought to or 
can be» however, is not clear. It may be possible for the functions of development and 
evaluation to be mutually supportive. 

One purpose of assessment focused on individuals is to help make decisions about 
continuing professional development. A main purpose would be to collect information 
for making judgments about designing learning experiences. 

During this formative process of evaluation by supervisors and other individuals there 
may be, in regard to some beginning teachers, incidents or levels of performance which 
raise questions about the adequacy of their knowledge or skills. While this information 
would help in planning professional development, it seems reasonable to make such 
information available also to those who make judgments about licensing and/or 
continuing employment. 

There arc other possibilities for combining support and evaluation. An extensive study 
of the program for beginning teachers in Toledo, Ohio, by the Rand Corporation found 
that neither new teachers nor mentors found assistance and evaluation to be 
incompatible (Rauth & Bowers, 1986). 

Whatever relationships between support and evaluation are chosen, making them known 
to mentors, building administrators, supervisors, beginning teachers, and others will 
help overcome uncertainty in an area of high concern to new teachers and to those who 
work with them. 
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Special prorisloas that might be made for internship programs or other early 
work experiences of beginning teachers 

We included in Chapter II some considerations in malcing assignments of beginning 
teachers. In addition to the nature of students to be taught and interests and 
experience of new teachers, special considerations for teachers in an initial teaching 
experience might include: 

L Reduced teaching load 

2. Closer supervision 

3. Rotating assignments 

4. Special classification and level of pay 

5. Released time for professional development activities 

6. Financial support for tuition and other costs of special inservice 

7. Additional compensation for activities during non-scbool time 

De' eloping an internship or other closely supervised period of initial teaching 

One approach would be for state education agencies to mandate specifications at 
various levels of detail to be implemented by school districts in collaboration with 
other interested organizations. Developing, implementing, and evaluating such 
programs are lilcely to be done through the leadership of school districts because they 
employ beginning teachers or interns* Also, school districts have the students, 
classrooms, and personnel to provide experiences of teaching. 

Multi-district programs might be developed through leadership of one local district, an 
intermediate education agency, a teacher preparation institution, a teacher 
organization, or some other agency or consortium. It also may be possible for an 
internship or other closely supervised period of teaching to be operated in some fashion 
directly by a state education agency. 

Another possibility would be to create professional development schools especially for 
beginning teachers. These might be schools that serve new teachers in large districts 
that also contract to serve beginning teachers hired by other districts. 




Op^ratiag loteraships or other closely supervised early teaching experiences 



One option for any initial period of teaching would be a regular teaching assignment 
within a local district as an employee of that district Another would be for selected 
districts to operate professional development schools or internship programs. 
Universities might operate development schools or intensity programs. Internships or 
professional development schools would likely require review and approval by the state 
education agency. 

Funding internships or professional development schools 

The possibilities include: 

1. Direct grants from the state 

2. Special funding included in the state support formula weighted for 
responsibilities in sponsoring professional development schools. 

3. Some combination of state and local resources. 

Different costs due to salary differentials of beginning teachers and senior teachers 
need to be taken into account. Also, the probable need to "overstaff" a professional 
development school will influence per-pupil-teacher costs. In addition, there may be 
adjustments necessary to account for increased costs of faculty time to plan and 
participate in training new entrants to the profession outside the usual instructional 
day and normal school year. 

Responsibilities of Institutions offering internships or other closely supervised 
periods of initial teaching 

The major responsibilities woulJ include: 

K Designating a director or coordinator 

2. Selecting and assigning highly capable and interested support faculty for 
supervising and teaching functions. 

3. Establishing processes for developing and using resources 

4. Forming agreements with other institutions — school districts to be served 
by the beginning teacher — and plans to draw on resources of universities, 
teacher organizations, and others 
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5. Establishing processes to appoint teaching staff, select beginning teachers 
(or interns), provide suitable educational programs, conduct supervision 
and, if included, assess beginning teachers, provide counseling and 
feedback, take action on licensing recommendations, and act on decisions 
about beginning teachers (or interns) whose performance is unsatisfactory 

6. Providing adequate facilities 

7. Insuring state^agency approval of the program 

8. Providing for periodic review and continuing improvement of the 
program 

Some methods to assess knowledge and skills 

1. Basic Skills 

The most likely methods for testing proficiency in basic skills arc pencil 
and pape:* examinations. Here is a list of possibilities: 

a. Performance on the Pre-profcssional Skills Test (PPST) 

b. Performance on the California Achievement Test (CAT) 

c. Grade Point Average 

2. Attitudes and Dispositions 

Methods of assessment for making judgments about a prospective or 
beginning teacher's attitudes and dispositions are likely to include 
observations and interviews. 

3' Subject Matter or Academic Knowledge 

Testing competency in subject matter or academic knowledge in areas for 
which an individual is seeking a license is likely to be done by paper and 
pencil tests. 

4. Professional or Pedagogical Knowledge 

Assessing levels of professional knowledge might be done by paper ^nd 
pencil tests, structured interviews, and/or other means to be developed. 

Professional skills tests, the National Teachers Examination, some custom- 
made tests, observation of teaching samples, and review of materials 
prepared for use in teaching also are among the possibilities. 
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s. Teaching Pgrformangc 



Despite questions about validity and reliability, observation of on-the-job 
performance, used in combination with other methods, is a major means for 
assessing teaching capabilities. This assessment is of critical importance 
because it is the last stage at which a decision will made on whether an 
individual will continue in the profession or in a particular job. 

On-the-job assessment of teachers' abilities has been used historically to 
make judgments about continued employment, changes in assignments, 
responsibilities, salary adjustments, and other financial incentives. 

Wise and Hammond-I>arling (1987) have argued that paper and pencil tests 
of professional knowledge may offer little basis for judgment about the 
ability of beginning or other teachers to apply knowledge with sound 
judgment in non-routine, complex teaching situations. The RAND 
researchers also cite reports that raise questions about whether on-the-job 
assessment of performance will provide reliable and generalizable 
assessment of either teaching knowledge or teaching abilities. Furthermore, 
they argue that teachers are not licensed to instruct a particular group of 
children but children who differ with respect to grade level, general 
intellectual ability, stages of cognitive development, educational 
opportunity, socio-economic status, family attitudes toward education and 
in other ways- 

Other concerns raised by Wise and Hammond-Darling about on-the-job assessment of 
teaching include: 

a) Efforts to assess the ability to instruct children in one classroom provide 
little information about whether that individual will be effective in 
teaching children with very different characteristics and educational 
needs. 

b) On-the-job assessment efforts arc further complicated by factors in the 
teaching environment that vary from place to place and from time to 
time. There are no proven, systematic methods to account for the 
appropriateness of curriculum guides, the quality of materials, various 
environments for learning, and a wide range of other contextual 
differences. 

c) On-the-job assessment does not provide beginning teachers equivalent 
opportunities to exhibit their skills. Occasional ratings of a teacier's 
observable behaviors cannot fully assess an individual's capabilities with 
complex teaching ski.*s. 
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d) Performance in the job of teaching is a function of more than knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions. Performance is influenced as well by 
circumstances over which beginning and other teachers have no control, 
and these circumstances vary from time to time and from place to place. 

e) Whether a teacher does specific things at discrete points in time, whether 
he or she has lesson plans, operates from behavioral objectives, and has an 
orderly classroom tells little about whether the teacher has sufficient 
knowledge, skills, and judgment to make sound teaching decisions over a 
sustained period on behalf of many diverse students. 

f) Recording behaviors observed reveals little about coherence of the 
curriculum, the depth and breadth of content covered, the range of 
teaching techniques used, the quality and variety of materials employed, 
the types and frequency of student assignments, the quality of tests and 
projects, the kind of feedback students get on their work, or the 
appropriateness of things for the classroom context. 



Despite expressions of concern about validity and reliability, assessments of teacher 
qualities and teaching capabilities continue. Until more effective devices and strategies 
are available, here are some considerations for assessing teaching performance: 



1. First, a scries of input considerations: 



The nature and quality of teaching plans and materials; organization of the classroom, 
materials, and equipment; teacher attitudes; classroom procedures that a^ e planned; etc. 



2. Considerations that relate to processes of teaching: 



Planning and implementing instructional strategies; developing positive relationships 
with students; planning, implementing, and evaluating instructional learning activities; 
managing classroom procedures and the classroom; communication effectiveness; 
interpersonal skills and human relations; assessing student needs; recognizing and 
responding to individual differences; evaluating student performance; relationships 
with parents; using support services; fulfilling other professional responsibilities in the 
functioning of the school; and other behaviors believed essential for effective teaching 



3. Output considerations: 



Teacher contributions to the performance and achievement of students 
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miog of assessments 



1. Baste Skills 

As part of admission to a teacher preparation program and/or as a basis 
for certification and initial or full license to teach 

2. Subject matter compe tency in areas for which the individual is SCeKinR 
certification or license 

Most likely at the conclusion of initial teacher preparation and as a 
condition for certification and initial or full license 

3. Competency in nrofessional knowledge 
Here are some options: 

a. Upon successful completion of an approved teacher preparation 
program for certification and initial or full license 

b. During an internship or some other closely supervised period of 
teaching 

c. In conjunction with assessing teaching skills following an internship or 
some other period of closely supervised period of teaching 

4. Ability to T ranslate Pedaaoaical Knowledge into Teaching 

Wise and Hammond-Darling urge that the testing of both professional 
knowledge and the ability to apply that knowledge be done at the 
conclusion of an internship rather than as a condition for initial license. 
It is their contention that pedagogical knc '^ledge can be converted to 
practical knowledge most effectively through a series of supervised 
experiences. They say ability to apply knowledge cannot be fully 
developed in didactic settings. 
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Selecting individuals to make the assessments 

There are several possibilities, one of which would be individuals from an agency 
independent of the state, local school district, or teacher preparation institution. The 
kind of collaboration we suggest in Chapter VII will help eliniinate or minimize 
duplication. 

Challenges relating to this issue raised by Wise and Hammond-Darling include the 
implications of mixing criteria and judgments for licensing with criteria and Judgments 
for employment. The Rand researchers suggest the primary loyalty of local district 
personnel may be to the district. This may create a potential conflict of interest in 
enforcing state standards for licensure and local standards for employment. In times of 
teacher shortages, district personnel may be inclined to respond to pressures to be less 
stringent. Also, some district standards for employment may exceed expectations of the 
state for licensing at some times and in some places. 

Responsibilities for decisions about continuing or full certification of beginning 
teachers 

Some options include: 

1. Employees of the state education agency 

2. Independent consultants of the state education agency 

3. Local superintendents acting on behalf of the state education agency 

4. Other 



Requirements of individuals involred in the assessment process 

One possibility to consider is a requirement that individuals malcing assessments be 
licensed and experienced in the same area as the beginning teacher being assessed. In 
addition, requirements relating to demonstrated knowledge and skills in using the 
assessment technologies and consultation or interaction with beginning teachers will 
help insure a more effective process. Beyond initial training, some form of follow-up 
and/or periodic updating of skills will be important to keep pace with new 
developments. 
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Various alternatives exist with respect to how training and follow up will be provided. 
These range from training offered by state education agency personnel to intermediate 
and local district employees and from college and university faculty to independent 
consultants. We offer no formu a for r pattern to follow beyond our suggestions in 
Chapter VII about a comprehensive approach to planning, implementing, and evaluating 
professional development programs for beginning teachers* 

Other provisioas for persons involyed in the assessment process 

This is an issue of special significance for individuals with regular teaching or 
administrative responsibilities but who are used periodically for assessment functions. 
Major considerations include arrangements relating to released time and/or additional 
pay plus the impact of their absence from regular work on the functioning of schools 
and classrooms. Use of independent consultants for the assessment role or persons 
employed full-time for this purpose also are possibilities. 

Orientation to the assessment process for beginning teachers 

Beginning teachers will need to be provided information about the purposes of the 
assessment process, the methods to be used, the individuals to be involved, the demands 
of the process on their time and role, when and how the process will take place, uses to 
be made of data from the assessment process, possible consequences or outcomes, appeal 
procedures, and other matters. Arrangements relating to released time and/or pay for 
being involved in the orientation and in the assessment process also will need to be 
addressed. 

Influence of the assessment process on the burdens of beginning teachers 

As wc suggested in Chapter I, beginning teachers carry a special level of burdens by 
virtue of being new to the professional role. We urge careful thought to the influence 
that assessment requirements will have on these burdens. 
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Usiag assessmaat daU ia feedback to teachers 

Assessment data might be used to identify of a beginning teacher^s proficiencies 

and deficiencies, to prescribe inservice activities, to make judgments about certification 
or licensing, and/or to make decisions about placement or continued employment. 
Regardless of the purpose or combination of purposes served by the assessment process, 
provision of written and verbal feedback to the beginning teacher by those involved 
will be an important element in the process. 

Possible outcomes relating to assessment for full license In professional 
derelopment programs for beginning teachers 

There are at least these possibilities: 

1. Successful performance leads to full license. 

2. Lack of successful performance during the initial year period leads co a 
second opportunity, ql a full license is not granted and the individual 
may not continue teaching. 

Provisions relating to appeals procedures 

1. Appeals component is required in the beginning teacher program. 

2. Appeals component is allowed but not mandated. 

3. Formal due process procedures on decisions are not used with individuals 
still seeking licenses. 

4. Procedures are developed locally. 

5. Procedures are included in the state plan. 

Characteristics of effective assessment programs include: 

1. Certification and licensure of teachers are based on shared understanding 
of effective teachers and effective teaching- 

2. Valid and reliable measures are used to insure that only capable 
individuals are certified and licensed to enter teaching. 

3. Standards for entry into the profession are relevant and appropriate, 

4. Beginning teachers are aware of assessment aims, procedures, and 
implications of results. 

5. Assessors are trained and competent in the process of assessing and are 
kept current. 
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6. The assessment process identifies strengths and limitations of beginning 
teachers and is linked to activities to bring performance up to standard 
for licensing and to meet district employment expectations. 

7. The assessment process is fair and equitable. 

8. Provisions arc made for review of written assessment results with the 
individual teacher. 

9. The assessment process includes an appeals policy and procedure. 

10. Full license is granted only to teachers who demonstrate satisfactory levels 
of basic skills, subject matter and pedagogical knowledge, acceptable 
professional skills, and suitable attitudes. 

11. Decisions about promotion and/or assignment are ma;:le on valid and 
reliable bases. 

12. Decisions about continued employment of beginning teachers are based on 
valid and reliable assessment methods and fair and equitable procedures. 
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Continuous School Improvement 



Continuous school improvement is a particularly vital element in the complex 
circumstances that relate to goals for beginning teachers. The individual school is the 
only place where the aims, goals, functions, and practices of education come together. 
Furthermore, there is considerable research and experience that demonstrate ways in 
which the individual school can becom*? more responsive to its own needs and to 
resources relevant to meeting those needs (Goodlad, 1975). There also is evidence and 
experience that shows other units in the educational enterprise can become increasingly 
responsive to needs of the school and devise effective ways to support the school's 
improvement efforts. 

State level legislation, regulations, mandates and standards adopted in recent years seem 
to leave little room for innovation by schools or school districts — for anyone 
developing an agenda of their own. There is, however, growing recognition that 
exceptional achievement by schools historically has not been gained through mandates 
and regulations. Unusually successful schools are marked by competence, dedication, 
commitment, and esprit de corps, plus a sease of caring, sharing^ and risk taking. 

It is not likely that the reform strategies of political leaders will go away. However, 
we believe that leadership in school improvement can help build the essential 
ingredients for successful schools in an era of reform. 

Many professional conferences in recent years have included one or more programs on 
site-based management growing out of research and experience that argues for focusing 
resources, responsibilities, and authority for school improvement in individual schools. 
Schools are connected to larger units —the district and state education agencies - that 
have substantial influence over expectations and directions. There is, however, growing 
interest in ways for individual schools to gain greater discretion over programs and 
operations in response to student needs and parent interests within a framework that 
provides consistency and predictability where needed. 
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We believe effective school improvement efforts will be comprehensive, with attention 
being given to the overall functioning of the school and to the work of individuals and 
groups within it. We believe that effective leadership is essential to create and sustain 
improvement through diversity, cre*;*ivity, and discretion. 

We suggest several guideposts based on ideas from a study of change (Bentzen, 1974): 
1. Effective Sc hool Improvement Efforts are Inclusive 

Effective and sustained school improvement efforts are built on inclusivcncss. 
The school principal and other leaders insure that staff, students, community, 
and district office personnel are all involved in identifying and working 
collaboratively on ways to advance school practices. As a consequence, the 
resulting school improvement efforts will be in harmony with the community 
and with district-wide policies and practices. 

The school's leadership works to establish and strengthen incentives for all to 
participate in improving practices in every aspect of the school. There is 
attention to building effective interpersonal relationships among all 
participating in school improvement. 

The leadership team takes action to enhance everyone's understanding of 
school improvement processes and develop thu skills needed to participate 
effectively. All those in leadership roles model the role of learner as an 
essential characteristic of continuous personal and school improvement. 

The school principal and other leaders recognize and draw on the strengths of 
diverse interests of everyone associated with the school in ways that foster 
cooperation and collaboration. The school improvement effort also involves 
others \a identifying and overcoming obstacles to inclusive participation in 
school improvement. 
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2. Priorities For Improvement Arc Based On Recognized Gaps Between 
Shared Visions and Current Practices 

The leadership of the school insures that all individuals involved in 
improvement processes participate in creating a vision of an ideal school. 
Those working to advance school practices interact with one another about 
their dreams to build a vision of a new and better future. 



Provisions are made for critical analysis of how the school is functioning in 
relation to a shared vision. There are ways for all to engage in identifying 
gaps between current practices and the ideal to which they are committed, 
setting priorities in a continuously developing, long-range agenda for 
improvement, and establishing ownership of that agenda. 



3. Linking Talk To Actio n Is Essential For School Improvement 

School leadership efforts create linkages between talk about gaps between a 
shared vision and assessments of current practices and improvement activities. 
A major role of leadership is to enhance the sense of power and responsibility 
of all involved in school improvement to initiate actions that will move them 
toward the vision they share. Taking action on conclusions about gaps 
between the ideal and the real requires the capability to systematically 
identify and make judgment about ideas and practices that are consistent with 
new commitments. The ability to take effective action also requires self- 
reliant teams which link human and material resources to identified needs, 
utilize sound problem-solving practices, and secure adequate financial 
resources. Training is available to build knowledge and skills relating lO 
improved practices and programs. 



4. Continuous Monitoring. Evaluating, and Adapting Practices Sustain School 

LmprQvgmgnt Procssscs 

Effective school leadership provides for monitoring and assessing progress in all 
school improvement efforts. Evaluation is directed toward discovering how 
improvement efforts are working and why and what else is needed. This formative 
process of evaluation also is conducted in ways that may lead to modifying goals 
and discovering new ones. 
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Some other characteristics of continuous school improvement efforts as they relate to 
beginning teachers include: 

1. Experiences and needs of beginning teachers are used to help make 
schools better places for teachers to work and for students to learn, 

2. Efforts are made to structure the school and the district so they 
contribute to improving knowledge, teaching skills, and satisfaction of 
beginning teachers. 

3. There is administrative and board recognition of the importance of 
comprehensive programs for beginning teachers and support for them. 

4. Actions to improve the school as a key role in teacher education arc 
planned and shaped through deliberations of the school's staff, students, 
and community, with district office participation. 

5. Planning for improvement is comprehensive in scope and based on a long- 
range commitment. 

6. The planning process produces a shared vision about the ideal school and 
its role in teacher education, provides ways to identify gaps between the 
ideal and the real, arranges priorities in a comprehensive, long-range 
agenda. 

7. Developing a vision of an ideal school and seeking ways to achieve that 
ideal reaches beyond the collective experiences of those associated with 
the school. 

8. There are provisions for training based on the improvement plan. 

9. There are systematic ways to monitor progress and accomplishments 
toward a shared vision of the 5deal school and to make adjustments based 
on feedback. 

10. Resources for school improvement processes and practices are available 
and used effectively. 

11. There is a climate of openness and mutual trust among individuals 
working on school improvement. 

12. All those working to improve the school have a sense of ownership of the 
improvement efforts and feel a responsibility to take action that will 
move them toward the vision they share. 

13. There is understanding and commitment by all associated with the school 
that the focus of improvement efforts is on strengthening student 
learning. 



A Perspective On Comprehensiveness 



The ideas presented in Chapters II through VI show the potential in the comprehensive 
approach we are suggesting. For example, a general aim of professional development 
programs for beginning teachers is to help smooth the transition into teaching. More 
long^^term purposes include enhancing the probability of success in teaching and 
increasing the likelihood of keeping more able teachers. 

Activities to accomplish these purposes could respond to the beginning teacher's need 
for information about specific assignments, students, the school(s), the local school 
district, and the community. Other activities could be directed toward building 
pedagogical knowledge and strengthening teaching skills. Activities that promote the 
personal well-being of teachers also would help new teachers make a good beginning. 

Another general aim might be to insure that individuals entering and continuing in the 
profession are of high quality. Activities directed toward ensuring the quality of 
teachers entering the profession might include assessment processes to determine levels 
of basic skills, academic knowledge, pedagogical knowledge and skills in teaching as a 
basis for full or standard license and for continuing employment. 

A third aim relates to improving the basic preparation of teachers. Arrangements could 
be made for faculty members in colleges and universities to be involved in monitoring 
performance of their graduates as one source of information for improving teaching 
preparation. 

A fourth aim could be to help make schools better places for teachers to work and for 
students to learn. There could be more thoughtful attention to the assignments of 
beginning teachers, differentiating teacher roles based on experience levels and levels 
of professional developrient, plus various other structural and procedural changes. 

Programs for beginning teachers are usually the responsibility of local education 
agencies, whose goals and strategies are influenced in varying degrees by state 
requirements. Faculty members from colleges and universities may be involved in some 
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ways but generally this is limited. The extent of involvement and roles of teacher 
organizations in professional development programs for beginning teachers vary from 
place to place. 

Achievement of goals for beginning teachers is not the exclusive responsibility of any 
single institution though much attention is focused on the school and the local level 
where teachers are employed. Our notes on planning, evaluating, and financing 
(Chapter VII), like the entire monograph, are based on our bclicl that significant 
changes are most likely to come about through institutions working together. 
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Notes on Planning, Evaluating, and Financing 



How can state and local policy makers, administrators, teacher educators, and 
experienced teachers be certain that professional development programs for beginning 
teachers are coherent and not isolated bits and pieces? How can agreement be reached 
on reasons for developing programs for beginning teachers and on outcomes expected? 

What are some ways that a proper focus for programs for beginning teachers can be 
defined? How can individuals working to meet needs of beginning teachers fulfill 
their institutional responsibilities while avoiding being too diffuse or overreaching 
their capabilities? 

How can the interests and resources of all those with obligations for professional 
development of beginning teachers be brought together in productive ways? How can 
effective alliances be developed for planning and sustaining a comprehensive approach 
to professional development programs for beginning teachers? How can networking 
arrangements be created so that individuals participating in these programs learn from 
one another in a continuous process of strengthening what they do? 

What are the organizational and staffing implications of more effective professional 
development programs for beginning teachers? What policy supports are necessary and 
how can they be developed? What are the budget implications of what is needed and 
how can financial requirements be met? We believe these and other questions relating 
to professional development programs for beginning teachers can be answered through 
a planning process that is inclusive in terms of participation and comprehensive in 
terms of scope. Answers to some planning questions will yield principles regarding 
what is to be accomplished policy goals. Answers to other questions will identify 
policy strategies. 
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A COMMITME NT TO INCLUSIVENESS 



Who will be invited to participate in developing, implementing, and evaluating 
professional development programs for beginning teachers? We believe coherent rather 
than fragmented programs for beginning teachers require involvement of a wide range 
of institutions and agencies with distinct and shared responsibilities and with differing 
capabilities. These institutions and agencies include legislatures, state school boards 
and state education agencies, local and intermediate school districts, individual schools, 
teacher organizations, and colleges and universities. 

The importance of broad involvement and comprehensiveness in policy and program 
development for beginning teachers is highlighted by the fact that the entry of new 
teachers into the profession is a continuous process that begins when an individual is 
first admitted to a teacher preparation program and extends through the early years of 
teaching. Furthermore, the personal and professional life of the beginning teacher is 
influenced by legislation, state and local rules and regulations, requirements of colleges 
and universities, and policies and practices of teacher organizations. 

The beginning teacher's personal and professional life also is influenced by peers, more 
experienced teachers, building administrators, supervisors, students, family, and friends. 
Without the understanding, acceptance and cooperation of a wide range of individuals 
it is not likely that either plans or policies for beginning teachers will be very 
successful. 

A Structure for Involvement 

It is one thing to urge inclusiveness in planning and policy-making in professional 
development for beginning teachers and quite another to suggest a structure to make 
this possible, to propose how participants should become involved, and to describe the 
nature of their involvement over time. 

It is likely that parties to planning and policy-making processes will change at 
different stages of program development, implementation, and evaluation. The 
essential ingredient, however, is a commitment to cooperation that grows out of an 
understanding that institutions involved in various aspects of teacher education need 
one another in one capacity or another. 
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Some core» statewide steering group representing a broad spectrum of the educational 
community and related constituencies concerned with programs for beginning teachers 
seems to make sense. Such a structure might be an independent organization, a 
collection of existing organizations, or it might be built as an element within an 
existing organization. 

It is not very feasible to get hundreds of people into a room for planning. It is 
possible, however, to work toward an interlocking chain of conferences and 
conversations based on a commitment to inclusiveness built downward from some state* 
level entity. At every level the aim would be to build the capability to respond 
effectively to the complicated and interrelated circumstances of advancing the quality 
of beginning teachers and their teaching. 

ConYentional Roles and Responsibilities 

Structural arrangements for planning may vary from place to place and with respect to 
different functions. Recognizing the shared responsibility for programs tor beginning 
teachers and seeking ways to support initiatives of others will help contribute to 
coherent programs that make sense. 

A beginning point for deciding who should be involved and what their obligation 
might be is to consider conventional roles and responsibilities for education, teacher 
education, and programs for beginning teachers and some new possibilites. Delineating 
these roles and responsibilities is not done here to provide a basis for institutions to 
protect themselves against others but to clarify opportunities for decisions and work in 
this area to be reinforcing. 

State Level — Legislature; State Board; State Education Agency 

1. Regulate teacher preparation institutions to help insure teacher quality 

2. Help insure that teachers are competent through developing rules, regulations, 
and procedures regarding licensing. 

3. Provide program ideas and resource people 

4. Require and arrange for monitoring and assessment of programs and individual 
performance 

5. Provide financial support 
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Some mixture of mandates and permissiveness with respect to elements of a 
comprehensive approach to professional development programs for beginning teachers is 
likely. Decisions about what is required and what will be left to the initiative of 
others need to be determined through the kind of collaboration and involvement we 
have suggested. 
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Colleges avd UaWersitles 

1. Design and conduct teacher preparation programs 

2. Evaluate individuals for initial teacher certification 

3. Cooperate in designing orientation programs and activities 

4. Coordinate and manage logistics of multi-district programs '^nd activities 
3. Provide inservice opportunities and support 

6. Train personnel in designing and using assessment instruments 

7. Provide new ideas and new understandings regarding teaching and teacher 
preparation 

8. Produce alternative methods and techniques for training, evaluation, and 
assessment 

9. Conduct evaluation and research 

Generally, colleges and universities are not linked to teacher licensing beyond 
certification associated with completing an approved program and offering advice and 
counsel on certification and licensing requirements. Considerations to involve college 
and university faculty in programs for beginning teachers beyond initial certification 
need to take into account incentive systems in which they work and faculty 
assignments as they relate to outreach beyond the campus. 

Intermediate Education Agencies 

L Coordinate multi-district planning, implementation, and evaluation activities 
2. Provide resource people and other support 

Local School Districts and Schools 

1. Recruit, employ, and assign new teachers 

2. Provide orientation to procedures and environment of the school, district, and 
community 
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3. Provide training for beginning teachers 

4. Provide support of experienced teachers 

5. Make assessments for initial and continuing employment 

6. Provide financial and other support 

Teacher Organizations 

1, Provide professional and personal support 
2 Provide information and other support 

3. Participate in designing, implementing, and evaluating programs for beginning 
teachers 

4. Participate in the assessment process of individual teachers 

While our emphasis has been on the hierarchy of state and local educational institutions 
and agencies, we believe beginning teachers also have responsibility in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating professional development programs. 

A COMMITMENT TO COMPREHENSIVENESS 

We believe that a comprehensive approach to strengthen professional development for 
beginning teachers would include attention to a vision of what schools can be and 
connections among: 

1. Definitions of effective teachers and effective teaching 

2. Criteria for recruiting and selecting candidates for teacher preparation 

3. Experiences in initial teacher preparation 

4. Expectations in recruiting and selecting teachers for employment 
3, Beginning teacher assignments 

6* Orienting beginning teachers to assignments, schools, and communities 

7. Developmental relationships during an initial period o^ teaching and other 
support activities 

8. Assessment functions and processes relating to certification, licensure and 
continuing employment 

9. Continuous school improvement 
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Working to advance each of these elements is worth doing in its own right and should 
be done welL There are more fundamental factors, however, that relate to teaching in 
general and to beginning teachers in particular that influence what happens to 
beginning teachers. Factors outside the boundaries of the elements identified above 
have been pointed out in recent reports relating to reform of teacher education and by 
others (Huling-Austin, 1986 and Soltis, 1987). 

These factors include: 

\. Conditions of work for teachers 

2. Teacher salaries 

3. The status of the profession 

4. Other elements in the reward structure in teaching 

5. The structure of teaching and limited opportunities for advancement 

6. Competing opportunities outside education 

7. Authority relationships 

We believe the comprehensive view we have suggested can embrace consideration of 
ways to deal with these structural circumstances. Work on programs for beginning 
teachers might be embedded in the larger context of reforming education and teacher 
education. Alternatively, attention to professional development programs for beginning 
teachers might extend attention to structural and process dimensions of schools and the 
teaching profession. 

A comprehensive plan also will account for what will be required and what will be 
voluntary for individual teachers. Also, there may be different requirements for 
teachers just entering the profession for the first time and those who might be included 
because they are new to the state, the district, an area of certification, or for some 
other valid reason. 
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A Planning Process 



We believe attentioa to inclusive involvement and comprehensiveness in scope is the 
most satisfactory way to proceed in developing, implementing, and evaluating program 
professional development programs for beginning teachers. Recording the lessons of 
cooperation, documenting the incentives and other strategies that gain and sustain 
participation and cooperation will be an important ingredient in the process. 

We see no attractive alterni^ to conversations about the possibilities for cooperative 
action — the opportunities for working together in unique and productive ways. Such 
conversations will provide opportunities for people from various institutions responsible 
for differing functions relating to beginning teachers to develop a sense of the 
possibilities for productive responses. The approach to planning we suggest is based on 
a process of dialogue, decision- making, action, and evaluation (Bentzen, 1974). 

Developing A Shared Vision of What Might Be 

We suggest that planning begin with developing a shared vision of what might be in 
terms of a comprehensive view of programs for beginning teachers - from definitions 
of effective teachers and effective teaching to the nature of an initial period of 
teaching with special support, and from the nature of teacher preparation to structural 
circumstances and processes surrounding teaching and schools. 

We urge that everyone involved work out a comprehensive picture of what might be in 
programs for beginning teachers rather than working on isolated pieces of programs 
and activities. There needs to be a depth to the vision and a breadth to the vision. 
The idea of broad involvement means that individuals at different institutional levels 
arc not merely responding to someone else's agenda but have a role in helping shape an 
overall agenda. There is an alternative to everyone pressuring everyone else. 

This initial planning phase is to identify a vision that will lead to more creative 
responses and to stronger commitment to work toward its achievement. It is aimed at 
using a desired future to provide guidance for goal setting, program design, and 
implementation. 
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At an overall level of program planning and design and program planning for 
individual teachers, we also encourage alternatives to the deficiency model 
characteristic of many conventional needs assessment processes. Rather than begin with 
••Let's find out what's wrong or not working and fix it/ we suggest a process that 
begins with shared views and shared commitments to what might be. 



Deciding Where We Are la R. lation To Where We'd Like To Be 

The planning process we suggest will require the capability to produce valid 
inforjiation about how each element of the program is doing in relation to the vision 
which has been developed and agreed upon. This calls for a capacity to assess where 
each element of the program is in relation to what might be. A useful planning process 
will yield information about capabilities that exist and resources that are availabk. 

An effective planning process also wiil anticipate and deal with facts iod. values and 
provide opportunities to work through different interpretations of facts and the range 
of values likely to be involved. We know of no other way to accomplish this than by 
talking together. 

It is through conversation that the vision we have suggested will be developed It is 
through conversation that a shared sense of the gaps between what might be and what 
is will be identified and acknowledged. Productive conversations will be supported by 
bringing together (he technical and scientific information relating to beginning 
teachers and relevant programs with frank admission of uncertainties. 

Reaching conclusions about program and policy questions in any area is not simply a 
matter of absorbing facts and information, "^herc needs to be opportunity to think 
through the widest possible variety of ways of viewing and interpreting these facts. 
Such a process will require that someone take responsibility for the conversations and 
arrange the time and the places for them. 
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Making laformed Decisions 



The ability to malce informed decisions to respond to gaps between what is desired and 
what is in any aspect of programs for professional development for beginning teachers 
suggests a database about ways to respond, about programs, projects, techniques, and 
resources. This database can be expanded by broad participation of individuals from 
the institutions suggested to be included. We are talking about what is known by 
people as much as what is in the literature or included in some filing system. This will 
be enriched because of networks of relationships represented by individuals in various 
roles and institutions. 

Also, persons involved in the planning conversations will have to do a reasonable job of 
working through the reliability of technical facts at hand and insure that attention is 
paid to them. A process that will yield information about capabilities that exist and 
resources that are available is needed. 

Linking Decisions to Action 

To make differences, it is necessary in the planning process to establish the capacity to 
insure that there will be linkages between decisions and resulting actions. We have 
mentioned the idea of mandates relating to programs fc beginning teachers and 
consideration of what might be required and what might be left to the discretion of 
different agencies. We have no prescription. We believe, however, that agreement on 
goals and negotiated agreements to act accompanied with the capacity to originate 
activities and periodic meetings to share results of these actions are sound guide posts 
to follow. 

Who takes what action will be derived in large measure fiom conventional roles and 
responsibilities md from different abilities, interests and incentives to respond to 
opportunities that are presented. 
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Continuous Learning 

Finally, an effective planning process will include arrangements that make it possible 
to learn as a result of efforts over time to improve programs of professional 
development for beginning teachers. An effective process will include provisions for 
obtaining feedback on consequences of judgments and action over time. There will be 
an openness to redefining situations and adaptive mechanisms agreed upon to take new 
actions deemed necessary. 

What we have proposed is based on a belief in the proposition that what people can 
imagine people can do. The process, in brief, includes imagining possibilities, analyzing 
what exists, agreeing on a diagnosis, moving ahead in promising directions, and taking 
corrective action where need«.d. The process calls for a climate of learning as the basis 
for progress and incentives and opportunities to clarify experiences by thinking 
through new forms and alternatives together. 

Some Policy Aims 

There is a wide range of possible choices relating to policy aims fo- professional 
development programs for beginning teachers: 

Support: 

1. To help smooth the transition from entering novice into full-time teaching; 

2. To increase the probability of success 

3. To help increase the retention of promising teachers 

4. To enable beginning teachers to develop a positive sense of their effectiveness 

5. To strengthen professional knowledge and skills 

6. To promote the personal and professional well-being of beginning teachers 

Assgssmsnt; 

1. To help insure quality control of entering teachers 

2. To license only teachers who demonstrate satisfactory levels of subject matter 
knowledge, acceptable-level professional skills, and suitable attitudes 
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3. 



To make promotion and/or assignment decisions 



4. 



To mukc decisions about continued employment 



1. To make schools better places for teachers to work and for students to learn 

2. To differentiate teacher roles based on experience levels and levels of 
professional development 

3. To provide a means for colleges and universities to monitor performance of 
their graduates and as one basis for improving initial teacher preparation 

4. To enhance the professional status of teachers and teaching 

5. To improve student achievement 

As previously noted, some mixture of mandates and permissiveness with respect to 
policy goals and policy strategies relating to professional development programs for 
beginning teachers is likely. Decisions about what is required and what will be left to 
the initiative of others need to be determined through the kind of collaboration and 
involvement we have suggested in Chapter VII. 

Some key policy questions include: 

1. What, if anything, should be mandated with respect to program goals, content, 
methods, time requirements, assessment devices and procedures, monitoring and 
reporting in professional development programs for beginning teachers? 

2. What will be the purpose and nature of an initial period of teaching? 

3. What activities in this initial period of teaching will be required and what wiii 
be voluntary? 
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Evaluation 



Evaluating professional development programs for beginning teachers can become 
complex and costly. Though it may not reduce either complexity or costs, we propose 
an approach to evaluation planning which we believe will make evaluation efforts 
useful. 

We begin with a perspective on evaluation William T. Gephart^ former Director of 
Research Services for Phi Delta Kappa, shared in a conversation some years ago with 
one author of this monograph that went something like this: ''Evaluation is a process of 
collecting information to make judgments, reach conclusions, and/or guide decision- 
making/ 

It follows that a reasonable first step in evaluation planning is to be clear about 
evaluation purposes: What judgments, conclusions, or decisions do we want the 
evaluation process to help us reach? 

A second step in evaluation planning is to clarify what information is needed to make 
the judgments, reach the conclusions, or make the necessary decision in a sound 
manner. Subsequent evaluation planning would give consideration to: (a) where the 
needed information is, (b) ways to collect it, (c) how to analyze the information, and, 
(d) how to report and otherwise use the information effectively. 

Some components of a comprehensive evaluation plan will relate to qualifies and 
capabilities of beginning teachers and of those who work with them. We suggested a 
series of questions relating to assessment of beginning teachers in Chapter V of this 
monograph. 

Other components of evaluation will rc^at-^ to program elements and to the overall 
program. An evaluation plan might be designed to provide information to make 
judgments or reach conclusions in three major areas: 

1. Improvements in the program for beginning teachers 

2. Effects of the program 

3. Benefits of the program in relation to costs 
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Some illustrative questions that relate to making improvements in the program for 
beginning teachers follow: 

L To what degree are there mutual expectations among administrators, 
experienced teachers, beginning teachers and others about the program? 

2. Have all appropriate individuals been involved in contributing to the program's 
design, implementation, and evaluation? 

3. Are topics ind activities in the program relevant to interests and needs of 
beginning teachers? 

4. To what extent are distinct stages and needs of different beginning teachers 
accounted for? 

5. Are provisions made for beginning teachers to learn how to implement and not 
just about more effective methods? 

6. Are provisions adequate for feedback and evaluation during the program? 

7. Arc. adequate arrangements made to adjust elements of the program based on 
new insights and understandings as they emerge? 

8. How well are mentors and other educators associated with the program 
fulfilling their responsibilities? 

9. How adequate are program activities to build skills of mentors and others to 
participate effectively in the program for beginning teachers? 

10, How appropriate arc delivery system arrangements for components of the 
program? 

IL How well do program activities fit the work schedules and other demands on 
the time of beginning teachers? 

12. What methods and procedures of the program seem to work well and what needs 
to be changed? 

Groups of questions to help reach conclusions about effects of the program are: 

1. What evidence is there that the program has made the differences it was 
intended to make? 

2. What other benefits has the program produced? 



Assessing Benefits Of Thi Program In Relation To Costs 



The evaluation plan might gather financial information to help make judgments about 
the extent of benefits in relation to resources invested in the program. 
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Some other elements in the evaluation process include: 

1. Designing methods to collect Information from beginning teachers and others to 
help make improvements in the program* 

2. Designing methods to collect information from beginning teachers and others to 
answer questions about effects of the program* 

3. Recording costs incurred in conducting the program to help answer efficiency 
questions; questions about benefits of the program in relation to resources 
invested. 

Gathering information to make judgments or reach conclusions about the extent of 
benefits in relation to resources invested in professional development programs for 
beginning teachers may be the most challenging evaluation task of all. The format we 
have suggested for evaluation planning will help to answer efficiency questions- Here, 
as elsewhere, there are judgments that won't be reached exclusively on the basis of 
quantitative information. 

We encourage consideration of several other elements in planning and evaluation. One 
is to provide for identifying or discovering unintended effects or results of 
professional development programs for beginning teachers. The suggestion here is to 
avoid being so focused on intended outcomes that other effects, good or bad, are not 
discovered. 

A second point relates to guidance offered by Charters (1974) to make certain that 
intended programs are in place before checking to see if they have made any 
differences. Characteristically, a series of elements link programming ideas or models 
to hoped-for differences in outcomes. These Include information and training programs 
to communicate models, the behavior of individuals as they implement a model, and 
differences these individuals effect in behaviors of persons with whom they work. An 
oversimplified proposition is to collect information about the extent to which a 
program is in place and operating as it is supposed to operate before tossing a urogram 
out because of not getting the results claimed for it. ^^8^ 

Third, we suggest attention throughout evaluation to provide for identifying and 
documenting new ideas and insights about how things work and why. What we have 
proposed regarding evaluation planning seems rather mechanistic and prescriptive. We 
encouraf"? that the evaluation planning process be designed and implemented with 
wisdom that emphasizes searching for better understanding and for creating more 
effective methods and procedures. 
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Finally, and relating to the point just made, we suggest that any evaluation procefs 
include self-monitoring in ways that make it possible to modify goals during a program 
effort and to discover new ones — to recognize new opportunities that may arise along 
the way and respond to them 

In concluding this section we return to the themes of inclusiveness in participation and 
comprehensiveness in scope. Involving a wide range of individuals representing the 
institutions we have identified in planning, implementing, and monitoring the 
evaluation process is strongly encouraged. Ir addition, evaluation plans should be 
comprehensive in their scope. 

It is not uncommon for some tasks of evaluation to be viewed as questionable burdens. 
We believe thoughtful attention to evaluation planning wiU yield significant benefits 
for those who make resource allocation decisions, for those who design and implement 
programs, and for beginning teachers themselves. 

Resources 

Planning and policy considerations with respect to resources involve these major 
questions: (a) What resources will be required?, (b) How will needed resources be 
developed, and (c) How will resources be allocated to programs? 

If resources required for professional development programs for beginning teacher 
exceed those currently provided, one option would be to reallocate existing resources 
within and among the institut:jns involved. Shifting financial and other resources into 
new programs, however, runs into the inclination to protect the base for existing 
programs and institutions by following historic allocation patterns. 

Another obvious choice would be to provide new resources through obtaining additional 
revenue. New funding for professional development programs for beginning teachers 
might come from state sources only, local sources only, or through some combination of 
support from state^ federal, and local and intermediate education agencies, teacher 
preparing institutions, and other private sources. A third option would be a 
combination of reallocated funds and new resources. 
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Allocation of resources by state, intermediate, and local education agencies is likely to 
be bound to some form of dollars-per-unit involved -number of beginning teachers or 
number of mentors, for example - weighted for costs of doing business and/or other 
factors. Private agencies and the federal government might respond differently. Some 
factors to consider in allocating resources that we have adapted from experience in 
fields outside education follow: 

1. Programs that document their close relationship to needs of beginning 
teachers should be funded in preference to programs where this relationship is 
not so close. 

2. Efforts that combine resources in more comprehensive and potentially more 
powerful effects should be funded in preference to programs that are scattered 
or isolated. 

3. Programs that incorporate what research and experience have demonstrated to 
be effective ways to help beginning teachers should be funded in preference to 
programs that do not do so. 

4. Programs that are well-designed should take preference in funding- over 
programs with designs that are less well thought out. 

5. Programs that respond to what informed individuals identify as the most 
critical needs of beginning teachers should be funded at higher levels than 
those that deal with what is considered less critical or important* 

6. While a certain percentage of available funds should be targeted on promising 
new programs and initiatives, programs that demonstrate their effectiveness 
through formal outcome evaluations should be funded before programs for 
which this is not true* 

There is no simple formula for applying these guidelines. No one guideline is absolute; 
each should to be tempered by the others. They are, in a sense, "factors to consider/ 

Procedural requirements relating to financial support for professional development 
programs for beginning teachers would likely involve the submission and approval of 
local, regional and/or state plans. Continuing or subsequent funding would be based on 
reports of results and revised plans. 
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A. Program Plancing: Professional Development for Beginning Teachers: 
lUustrativi^ Planning Calendar for District-Level Activities 

B. Support Networks for Entry-Year Teachers: Preliminary Inventory of 
Competencies Needed by Entry-Year Teachers in Dayton City Schools 
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Appendix A 

Program Planning: Professional Derelopment for Beginning Teachers 
Illustratlre Planning Calendar for Dlstrict-Leirel ActUltles 

Spring or Summer: Orientation and Planning 

A. Program Advisory Council 

I. Review tm^/ortant experiences relating to beginning teachers 
2« Produce suggestions for program design 

B. Building-Level Administrators 

1. Orientation to programs for beginning teachers 

2. Ways building administrators can help beginning teachers 

3. Qualifications of mentors 

4. Produce suggestions for program design 

C. Teacher Mentors 

1. Orientation to programs for beginning teachers and mentoring 
responsibilities 

2. Identify ways mentors can help beginning teachers 

3- Identify knowledge and skills needed to perform mentoring responsibilities 

4. Produce sug estions on subsequent sessions for mentors 

5. Produce suggestions on program design 

D. Supervisors 

1. Orientation to the program for beginning teachers 

2. Ways supervisors can beginning teachers 

3. Produce suggestions for program design 

E. Teachers and Support Team Members (Project teachers, mentors, and 
supervisors) 

1. Introduction and orientation to programs for beginning teachers 

2. Organize peer support networks of beginning teachers 

3. Complete personal professional growth plans 

4. Identify priorities, activities, and settings 

5. Agree on responsibilities and schedules 
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December or January: Review, Revisions, and Planning: Beginning Teachers^ 
Teacher Mentors, Building Level Administrators, and Supervisors 

1. Share accomplishments; experiences; revised expectations 

2. I^eview needs; make adjustments in personal professional growth plans 
3« Identify new priorities and activities 

4. Agree on responsibilities and schedules 

April - May: Review^ Revisions, and Planning 
(Same as December * January Agenda) 
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APPENDIX B 



SUPPORT NETWORKS POR ENTRY- YEAR TEACHERS 



PfvUfl^Miy lormlary oi Camp«ieiid«i H—d^d By Entry- Year T«schM In Dsyton C.ty Schools 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I can do Mm and I *m 
comfortftbto With th« 
ItiTil of my knowUdjpo 
And my skiU* 



I am fiuiiiUAr with thb 
but would Uk« to iim>for« 
my knowlodfi and ajIdUi 



Thij ia a pyiori t Y area 
for m«. It ifl hlfffa on 
my U$t for dav^oping 
my knowladgo and iluIU 



BUILDINQ AND DISTRICT 
PROCEDURES 



1, DaacrilM f ha orsania^im 
and ]>rocadur«a of iha achool 
wfaasa X tanch 

3. Ocaciiba tho 'pmonaUty* of 
Iba achool wkmrn I taach 

S. Daacriba tha offmniaa^on and 
^oo^upai of tna Daytim City 

4« Idantiftr raaourea paopla arail-^ 
abla within tha diatrict to halp 
ma in my work 

5. Idastify raaourca matanala 
arailabta within tha diatrict 
to hdp ma in my work 

6. Idantify tpodii programa and 
projacta araildbia arlthin tha 
diatrict to balp ma in my w<^ 

7. Idantify aaaiaianca wfthin tha 
diatrict availabla for ttudanta 

8. Explain raqulramantj ralating 
to tchoduUnf minulea par 
fubjact 



Detcriba axui usa atudant 
accounting procadui>M and 
racorda raquirad for 

&. Attandanca 

b, Raading \9y9lM 

c. Math achiaramant 



10. Expiaip tha grading fyatam 
uaad in tiia achooi whara I taach 

11. Idantiiy forma nacaaaary to b« 
cpmplaiad at Yarioua timaa 
during tha yaar 
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BUILDING AND DISTRICT PROCEDURES 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I caa do thii md I am I am familisr with thii Tbia is a pyiori ^ mm 

comfbrtabltf with tht bul would Uk« to improv* for mt. ItiTHiffn on 

Icrel of my knowlodf* my know(«dg« and skill* roy list for dsvMoping 

and my skills my knowl«dg« and skills 



17. Idsoiiiy tourcts of information 
about studonts nsadod to 
campl«t« tha nacassary forms 



IS. Explain tha taaehar araiuation 
proeass uaad in tha school and 
in tha district 



14. Explain guidalinas ralating 
to iaachar righta 



15. 



16. 



IT, 



IS. 



19. 



30. 
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PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I can do thii mnd I nm 
comf<Mt»bl« with th« 
]«y«l of my kjiowlcdg* 
mnd my ikili« 



I am fsmiliftr with this 
but would iiktf to impror« 
my knowl«ds« and tkilU 



ThU is m priority arss 
for ms. U IS mgti on 
my list for d«r«optnf 
my knowledge and ikilis 



. CLASSROOM PLANNXNO 
AND MANAGEMENT 



1. Idttitify supplMMntary 
msUriak for t«aehing and 
Isarniof arailabto in th« 

sciiool 

3. Identify supfriemmtary 
mAteriftb for tmching and 
Isaming arailabie within 
the district 

3. Develop and gather matenais 

teaching and learning 

4. Describe the otm^ procram 
of the sciAmI in the fiddXi) 
and levei(s) I teach 

5. D esc ribe program^ course, and 
claae objectives 

6. Establish minimum expectations 
for dase performance 

7. Maximise time on task for learners 

S. Describe alternative stnUegies 
for dasaroom managmimi 

9, D«nonstrate succeesfttl daserocm 
management techniques 

10. IdentUy student expectations 

11. Describe school and district 
expectations 

13. Denionstr^ effective ways to 

organise and set up the claseroom 

15. Collect and analyse information 
about students in adequate 
depth and in suffldent time 

for using in working with them 

U. Identify the strengths and 

limitations of lesson and plans 

1$, Prepare short term and 
long-range plans 

16. Explain and demonstrate 
efiTective methods for 
budgeting my time for teaching 

17. Maintain adequate liaison 
with administration 

IS, Explain and dmonstntte 

effective ways to communicate 
and to relate with parsnts 

19. Organise and use student aids 

20. Woik e^ectively with 
mainstrsaming students who 
are disabled 

21. Make positive use of individual 
students baciiground in planning 
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CLASSROOM PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I CM do this ud I am I am familiar with thi« Thk U a w i m^ty ana 

coadt^M^ with th« but would ilko to improve for dm. It it high on 

ler«i of my kiiowl«d#« rof knowUdgv aod akilla my U«t for d«vdoping 

and my akiUt my knowUdga and «£lia 



13. D^orilM and ut* curriculum 
fuidcf in lh« araaa in which 
f tMch 



35. FuUU] my obUgalimit for 

periodic r wp or t a raquirvd by 
th« tchood aod th# dictrict 



34. 



35. 



36. 



37. 



38. 



39. 



SO. 
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PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I cmD <lo thk uui I «m 

conrfort»W« 

l€Y«l <rf my knowUdg* 

aod my ftkUli 



I am tettUiar with this 
but would Uk« to Int^jw^* 
nxf knovUdf* sod •kUU 



for nw. inrmft on 
my lift for dwdopmg 
my knowl«ds« ftnd ikiln 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



1. 



4. 



6. 



10. 

11. 

13- 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Conduct aMW niOTt of l«»min< 
noodfl of LndividuAl ttudrntt 

E»tablltb fonU utd obi^ctirm 
in thm tfM io€ which I m 

DeiifB lommiiif 
find pfofTMit confiflMt wtth 
f tttdut snd PfVf"\, 

(or cottfM) fMt* objoctivM 

Utillit prindp^ Mtd g^rml- 
ismtiotti of m«ctiv« f ch in g 
aod Ittftrninf 

Um «ffocttT« HMthodf of 
usting and oth«ri niwnf of 
•vaiumtiaf ttudrati pwmmMC^ 

DiAgnoM ftod rvtpoiul to 
Uaming difilculti« 

Identify ftod rstpond to fiudwitf 
who hftrt fpociii ncodi 

IdontUy Itmraing ttyi«t and 
Umminf bdwiirior P»5«^ ^f 
itud«sU ud mpood witn 
api»s^p^riM« tMching ttyiM 

DMiioMtT»to Mvvrmi tucc^ftJ 
clMStoom tMching mod^ 

Uio mHhods of to»chinfth»t 
focus on ftudmt stiMgtns 

Uto motirstion tschniquot 
succttffiillr to «ncour»fo itudAnU 
to f«t mnd mch iiigher goM 

Um questioning moihods sffsctircly 

Uss tochniquss of co&ching in 
instruction 

Insure continuity of subject 
matter in the process of teaching 

Interpret %mi results and 
information ftrcwn other fonns oi 
diagnoeii* effectively with pattens 



16. 

18. 

Id. 



30. 
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PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I cu do this ud I I sm fAmiliar with Ihii Thii U m prio rity ma 

coinfoilftbi« with the but would Uk« to inusror* for zm. irSluSi on 

I«¥«l of mr knowlodg* my knowUdfo and cfciilfl my tUt for d«Tiiopin« 

mad my ikiUi ^ knowiodgv and itdlii 



OTHER PERSONAL 

PROFESSIONAL 

GROWTH 



1, Doicribo and piwpart for 
mlustioa of tMchinf 
porfNniMico 

Idontliy «9cpoctatloiu oi tho 
school and of tbo teaching 
p<jrfof manca 

Idantify araa« in wbkh I 
may imd aiaitfanca 

4. Undarttaod and uit faadback 
on my taac hing partiMPi anca 

5. Halp crtata a aupportira 
rHmata for taaching 

6. Idantify i»«nooal pfofao* 
iiooal growth opportunitiaa 

7. Participata with othm in 
taachint and aducatioo in 
a coU«pal way 

8. Maintain aalf confldanca in 
ahtUtiaa 

9. Stiftain poaitiva attituda 
about tna aucca« of my work 

10. Managa my tlroa f(^ poaitiva 
ralationahipa batwaan my 
profaaaion and my other 
raaponaibilitias 

11. Estplain and damonatrala 
efifactlTa tachniquas for 
managing atiw 

12. Utiliaa tha raKNirccf of 
manton in improring my 
profaaaional tkilla 

13. Maintain confidanca in taaking 
haip to improYa my work 

i4> Idantiiy and accaai reporta and 

othar iourcaa of informi^ion on naw 
drraloimsaota rtlatisig to my work 

15. Ottciiba naw daralopmanta in 
my araaa of taaching 

16. Sustain coofSdanca in maintaining 
a aanaa ol mantal wall batng 

17. DaroooatraM affacitira tachniquaf for 
idantiiying and aoMng problama 



IS. Danioi»trmla affactira proc a i aa a 

, ^ __ onal prof«- 

ssonal daralopimnt naaof 



for idantdying p^ton 



19. Produca profaflak».ftl davalopmant 
goala, objactiraa, action piana, 
and mathoda for aw ailing progreaa 



to. Damoaatrata affactiva procaaaaa 
for indlTlduai and for group 
dadaion mak i ng 

21, Daacriba and uaa principiaa 
of moliratlon in improring 
group bahavior 
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OTHER PERSONAL PROFBSSIONAL GROWTH 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



I CM do ihif und I am 
comfortftbl* with th« 
of my knowMs* 
ftod my tkilii 



I am (amilUr with thw 
bul would Ukm to Lpiprov« 
my kiiowt«dfe and i&iiia 



for xm. It whisti on 
my Uat for dcrwopin^ 
my koowUdfe ana skiUi 



I 

I 
I 



OrgmniM and eondoci moM 

39, PmffiMiraU nocodwit Cor 
piodiieity«ty handling 
ccmflktisf itt tuarton a 

}4. Dm o m li ala l«ehaiqu«i ihml fo«t#r 
collaboration and cooporfttton 

36. Dcscribo mothoda fiv working 
towa«nd cooatrucUro ehanga 

U. D«tcribo and ua« mora «f^•cti1^• 
oMthodi for •raiualioa 



27. 
2B. 

39, 

30. 
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APPENDIX C 



PERSONAL PLANNING NOTES 



.\NALYSIS OF PERSONAL PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 



1 



MY IDENIUIED NEEDS 



INDICATORS OF NEED 3 



ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 
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PERSONAL PLANNING NOTES 



PLANNING FOR PSRSONAL PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



MY SPECIFIC LEARNING 



INDICATORS OF ACHISVS&ffiNT 



MY PLAN OF ACTION 



J 06 



liU 



PERSONAL PLANNING NOTES 



CONTINUOUS IMPROVBMENT 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATION DATA 



INSIGHTS GAINED: 
PREDICTED AND UNFORESEEN 



FUTURE PRIORITIES: 
THINGS TO REMEMBER 



I 
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Appendix D 
Resources for Beginning Teachers 
Prepared by the Entry-Year Project Committee* Dayton City Schools 

October, 1985 



A. BUILDING AND DISTRICT 

rRQCfiffURES 

1. Building administrators & other 
supervisors 

2. Written guidelines 

3. Faculty handbook 

4« Meetings before school-year begins 

5. Guideboolc^where to 8o...who to see 

6. Guidebook on philosophy of district 

7. Teacher handbook 

8. Teacher mentor 

9. Guidebook especially I'or new 
teachers 

10. Guidebook of buildings in the 
system names of persons responsible 
for those buildings 

11. The teachers's organizations 
11. Superintendent 

13. Board of Education 

14. Instructional department 
13. Other teachers 

16. Community organizations 

17. Released time for inservicc 

18. Special workshops 

19. Faculty planning sessions 

20. Buddy systems; networks 



B. CLASSROOM PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

1. Model classroom 

2. Subject are a guide book 

3. Subject area supervisors 

4. Inscrvice/staff development session 

5. Course offerings 

6. Visitations within and outside 
district 

7« Conferences and seminars 

8. Discipline exchange journals 

9. Courses of study 

10. Workshops offered by area resources 
in universities and teacher 
organizations 

IL Master teacher mentor 

12. Special briefing sessions with 
administrators 

13. Observing other classrooms 

14. Self-evaluation techniques 

15. Computer 
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21. Custodians 

22. Resource teachers 

23. Other printed materials relating to 
school, the district, and the state 

24. School*community councils 



16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
2L 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 



Counselors 

School community organizations 

Regularly scheduled phone calls and 
conferences with parents 

Goal setting 

Sessions on use of computers 

Assistant principals 

Parent-teacher organizations 

Parent booster organizations 

Sample pages of experienced 
teachers plan book 

List of materials that coordinate 
with each subject; ditto books; film 
strips, etc« 







26. 


Released time for observations 


c. 


INSTRUrTTONAL PROCEDURES 


D. 


OTHER PERSONAL 








PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


u 


Enrichment programs 










L 


Systematic professional growth 


2. 


Buddy system 




opportunities 


y 


Inservicc 


2, 


Opportunity to attend conferences 


4, 


Printed guidelines 


3. 


Up-to-date professional library 


5. 


Principals and Assistant Principals 


4. 


Career ladder opportunity 


6. 


Courses of study 


5. 


Internships 


7. 


Mentors from grade level below and 


6. 


Development of a buddy :>ystcra; 




above 




networks 




Seminars developing your own other 


7. 


Procedures for visiting classrooms 




resources 




and schools 


9. 


Subject-area supervisors 


8. 


A personal professional journaland 








time to share 


10. 


Workshops/conferences 










9. 


Recognition programs and events 


IL 


Book detailing tests used/results of 








tests students have taken companion 


10, 


Administration 




book on nature and limitations of 







tests 



1 1. Master teacher mentor 

12. Observation of demonstration classes 
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12. Video aad audio tapes 

13. State/national conferences 

14. Consultants 

15. Journals 

16. Curriculum guides 

17. School psychologists 

18. Parents 

19. Master teacher mentors 

20. Visitations by supervisors/and or 
administrators 

21. Observations 

22. Awareness of current publications 

23. Observation of demonstration classes 



13. Sessions with supervisors and 
administrators 

14. Teacher self -assessment and 
introspection 

15. Meetings on discipline 

16. Supervisors 

1 1. Courses/workshops 

18. Faculty get-togethers 

19. Frequent conferences with mentor 
in first weeks of school 

20. Dayton Education Association 

21. Subject area associations 

22. Corporate sponsored institutes 
courses at area universities 

23. Faculty exchange 

24. Faculty planning sessions/ 
production of ideas/areas of 
agreement 

25. Assertiveness training 
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Appendix E 



ORIENTATION CHECKLIST 



Entry Year Teacher Program 



Dayton City Schools 



I. Superintendent: 

Introduce EYT to district 
philosophy, goals and 
aspirations 

II. Princlnals/SnnerYlsors 

A- Familiarize EYT with 
school policies, 
procedures, routines 
of support services 

B. Familiarize EYT with 
pupils and community 
to be served. 



Date 



Signature 



Date 



Signature 



Date 



Signature 



ni. M^ntorii 

A. Initial orientation in the following matters: 



1. The layout and 
facilities of the 
as'iigned school 
building or buildings 



Date 



2. Information 
for specific 
assignment 



Dpte 



Date 



B, Instruct first y^ar teacher in classroom 
level management functions 



1. Discipline 

2. Time Management 

3. Scheduling 



Date 



Date 
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4. Open day - opening 

week procedures Date 

5. Making rules. 



C. Instructional Process 

i. Instructional philosophy 



establishing routines Date 

6. Appearance and 
atmosphere 



Date Signature 



of district/building Date 
2. Curriculum/guides, 



courses of study Date 
3. Planning skills 



Date 



4. Lesson presentation 



S. Factors that influence 

teaching within the building 
(special classes, etc.) 



Date 



Date Signature 
D. Socializing Activities 

1. Faculty/department meetings, 
social events (please list) 



Signature 

2. Community 

a. Appraise EYT of 

community facilities Date 

and resources 

b. Provide background on 

community and Date 
organization 

c. Discuss moral and 

ethical values of Date Signature 

community 

Checklist to be completed during two day orientation session for mentor and EYT. 
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Appendix F 
Mentoring and Coaching 



During our experiences in programs for beginning teachers, we have asked supervisors, 
experienced teachers and others about mentoring and coaching. Summaries of responses 
to our inquiries follow: 

How Would You Recognize Effective Mentoring Re havlors If You Saw Them? 



Email 

Responsible 
Honest 

Sincere 
Resourceful 

Prepared 

Master in the 
field 

Seasoned; veteran 

Commitment to 
positive outcomes 

Professional 

Willing to share 

Desire to share 

Challenged 
Empathetic 

Sense of humor 
Demonstrative 



Being goal oriented 

Developing appropriate and 
specific skills 

Patterning 

Modeling 

Encouraging; supporting 
Buildiafi self-esteem 

Stroking 

Holding up high expectations 

Sharing idea;: 
Pooling experiences 
Enriching 

Introducing experiences 
Advising 

Questioning 
Defining parameters 



Character of Relationships 
Trust 

Willingness to share 
Reciprocal 

Mutual acceptance of 
relationship 

Mutual dependence 

Opportunity to relate 

Collegial 

Honesty; sincerity 

Non-threatening 

Dynamic tension 

Good listening 

Respect (mutual); rapport 
Supportive 

Organized time for; patience; 
relaxed; professional 

Open communication 



Frequent interaction; quality 
interaction 
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ERiC 



How WquM You Recognize Effect ivg McntoHng BchiiYtors If Yqh Saw Thm? 
(CoatiQued) 



Behflyiors 



Character o f Relationships 

Onc-toH)nc 

Non-judgmental 

Consistency 

Confidential 



How Would You Recogn ize Effective Coaching Behaviors If You Saw Them? 



Resourceful 
'lexible 

Objective 

Open-minded 

Prepared 

Experienced 

Empathetic 



Observing; analyzing; 

Modeling; demonstrating; 
explaining 

Assisting; offering 
explanations 



Listening 

Evaluating; critiquing; 
providing feedback (to 
person and to authorities) 

Refocusing; refining 

Challenging 

Clarifying mission 

Counseling 

Cajoling 

Coordinating experiences 



Character of Relationships 
Positive interaction 
Personal 

Frequent contact 

Direct; close 
Non-threatening 
Sharing 
Trust 

Supportive 

Rapport 

Collegiality 
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App«iidix G 



Systematic Reflection* 

A. Begin by having teachers write in their journals for ten minures, without stopping. 
The participants are urged to ignore grammar, spelling, etc. They are to write 
quickly without stopping, editing, crossing out, or changing what is written. The 
idea is to get a large number of thoughts and ideas on paper in a short time* 

B. The second step is the reflective stage* Have teachers reflect and organize 
thoughts through a list or outline. This process helps the writer to make sense of 
those ideas, sec relationships among them, and perhaps organize them mto a plan 
of action. 

C The third step is dialogue. This stage consists of talking to another person for two 
or three minutes without interruption about a journil entry and the reflection on 
it. The journal writing is not actually seen by the dialogue partner. 



♦Clark (1981) 
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APPENDIX H 



lotroduciioii lo tb« fom: Th« Actirlli«f io which you «ag»ft aad th« immings which you Mcrib« to thoM activititt 

tm ihm mmiic* of th« ExMrmonff pxpam. This rtporiing form is dMign«d to amit you 
in wmininf your Bjq>«n«icing. 



Brirf PfiCTtgltea 

- In th^ MCtiM #xplAin whfti occurrtdi 
who wtti lovohr«d. aod whsl rolM sach 
partidpMl pUiyM. 

- Th« ACtirily may hmrm hmn tsif- 
initiatod. diraetad by aiAHhar 

or cooparMiraty s^iaoBad and axacutad. 

- It may hara baan a plaaoad or an 
unplaimad aciirily. 

- It may hara takan placa in tha daaaroom, 
hall, playground, ratourea cantar, or 
aUawhm In tha flaki Mttinf . 

• Tha datcriplion you giva may inrohra 
inddants in which you inrehrad or 
thoaa which you obaanrad. 



Ranctioa to tha gacnarianca 

Fa^hM|i In thia taction daacriba tha motional rwponM 
you had al lha tima o€ tha occurrmca. What did you 
at thni tima? 

Ai you rtflact on tha oecurraca, arfaat ia your 
ra^oma? What do you think about it now? 

Acfji^a : What waa your bahari^ml rtaponaat What did you 
^ at tha tima? WhM hava you dona sinea «• a nauit of 
tna occuranea? In othar worda, what waa yoxur immadiate 
and /or bafisr-mnfa action? 



Purthar or additional ascpariancat 



Aa you ra*axamina tha activitiat daacribad abora and tha maaninga ascribad to tham* what implication! doaa thia 
axparianca hava for you? What will you plan to do in your naxt acttvitl^n? How will you raapond diffarantly ai a result of 
thu axpariwca? What iaaraing haa takan pSaca? 



NOTE: Tha Expariandng Raport Form waa davaIop«i at tha CoUaga of Education, Tha Ohio Stata Univaraity. 
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Onid« or Ac* h&rwi <^ SubJ«et 



Bri«f cUtcripftloo of th# »ellYity, duty, 
inddMl or obMrrttiioo. 



lUACtioo to th« «xp«nMC« 



(Ff«lingi, thougfau, cmd »clion«, 
both imimdi^o vid long-rang* } 



Whftt (Urtber or additional oxp«ri«nc« or dirtctioit will you M«k b«cauM of thrae cxptfhancoi? 
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